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T0 TURN OUT FOR N be aa of its daily duties the “Phoenix” takes 
BEG!) uti... °° MORTALITY RECORDS 


The “Phoenix” of today is a live, virile, vigorous Com- 





“No Speakers Table;’ Will Sit at 


* . . sults of z S y Now Avail- 
rs ae cl pany, modern in every respect, keeping abreast with the or . ae co . 
“ne 4 B _- ; . . y . 240 i 5 inciude:s ar anc niuenza 
Luncheon in Order to Get Ac times, ready to meet changing conditions as they occur. siniiiaiamtaeey 620 - 
quainted With Agents | Experience 





MANY NOVELTIES ON PROGRAM PHCENIX TO STUDY ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
Newspaper Men in Charge of Program | 


Fine Example of Co-operative Effort; 
Making for Annual Meeting | A Cc Ltd All Industrial Companies on Inter- 
September 27 | ssurance ompany, ay Company Committee 
of London At a meeting of representatives of 
Pree: cech of the companies writing industrial 
100 William St., New York 


insurance in this country, to be held 





On September 27 the insurance news- 
paper men of New York will be respon- 
sible for the success or failure of the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey As- within the next few weeks, there will 
sociation of Fire Underwriters, (local 


| be decided the future of one of the 
agents.) This responsibility belongs to most significant and constructive move- 


them because they have agreed not only | a | ments that has been undertaken in con- 
to arrange the details of the program Indemnity Company nection with industrial insurance in 
but also to insure the attendance of a years. It will then be determined 
crowd, which will not only include many | 75 Maiden Lane, New York | whether the industrial companies wilt 
local agents but people of prominence | Yesterday TODAY ee continue to combine, analyze and pub- 
in the underwriting fraternity. | | lish their mortality statistfes and also 
The program arrangements and daily > 

paper publicity were turned over to the mortality shall receive intensive in- 
Newspaper men as a result of their rostigation, 

comments upon some of the state as- SERVICE and BROKERAGE gern inter-company committee, 
sociation conventions. Some of these DEPARTMENT conecuell of the actuaries or statistic- 
meetings have been slimly attended; 

the addresses or discussions occasion- 
ally unimportant; and it was the opin- 
ion of the newspaper editors that if 122-126 William Street, New York City 
there was a lack of interest ‘the fault 


was with the program makers who did FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


not take advantage of the talent which 
abounds in insurance. They expressed 
a desire to try their hand “at pulling off 
4meeting”’; the challenge was accepted IN 

by the New Jersey association; and the SURANCE COMPANY OF 
tentative program has been accepted by 
lepresentatives of the New Jersey as- NORTH AMERICA 
sociation. This was done at a confer- 


ence held last week in the Drug and 











what special problems of ineustrial 





ions of the industrial writing companies 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager ot which Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life, is chairman, 
has been at work for several years in 
gathering and working out the results 
of their pooled mortality experience on 
industrial business. The results of this 





joint study of industrial experience is 
now available. 
The Inter-Company Committee 
The committee is composed 
tollowing: 


of the 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician, 

















; : PHILADELPHIA Metropolitan Life; Dr. Frederick L. 
Chemical Club. Hoffman, consulting statistician, Pru- 
The Committee . , , dential; L. H. Howe, actuary, John 

The president of the New Jersey as- The Oldest American Fire and Marine Hancock Mutual Life; John S. Daven- 
sociation is Arnold Rippe, of Jersey Insurance Company port, Jr., — ee é 0. of 
pity; rg Pig ad is William Spiegel- eee Pg oe “a peo P Weeoence 
rg, of that city; and one of the most — nm = - a aaaidaiinaetiemstnmmmment — “ste eS "1 jfe; George A. 
active among other New Jersey agents Huggins, Sneney, nen ge mtn 
with whom the newspaper men are con- F. Little, associate actuary, Prudential, 


ferring in the make-up of the meeting is : 2 in INE a Edwin W. Kopf, assistant statistician 
Thomas C. Moffatt, who is chairman of $1,3 7,000.00 produced J O DAY by the Metropolitan Life. Frederick S. Crum, 
the executive committee of the National 


nts f the The Prudential was also a member 
Association of Insurance Agents. The age 0 at the time of his death i 1921, and 
committee of newspaper men appointed his passing was a Breat joss to the 
by their fellows consists of William S. committee. 


grewtord, “Journal of Commerce”; How the Work Was Started 
eorge A. Watson, “National Under- The proposal to study collectively 
writer”; George H. Holden, “Insurance pro} ‘ y collec } 


Sala” ana | -* Rage oe the statistics of mortality of industrial 
: anc nsurance Press’; Walter ax — Tong 4, mae 

? “ z : - policyholders in the United States dates 

: “oy The Weekly Underwriter,” OF SF. LOUIS back almost ten years. It was recog- 

é € 2 ray © 4 > Ve > 7 P P : . 

‘ oo Axman, The Eastern Un- nized that the statistical materials on 

The — , the causes of death of insured wage 

taylan ete program has not yet SOME CLASS TO THOSE BOYS. earners were very valuable and it re- 

nt te ie but a been po mained only to develop a common pur- 

2 ) Insure a meeting of novelty, pose among the companies to estab- 

a oe interest, suggestions of value ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? lished uniformity in methods so that 

2 clals.” re ee eee Sree ene ee the results would have scientific value. 


r sa. 66 ” P i The primary records were on file in 

" One of the Novelties Better write “Jake” Babler at St. Louis and learn all about his attractive the insurance company offices and they 

he of the novelties will be the pres- iia responded with fine spirit and recogni- 

: » the pres roposition for agents. Mot ae mite af thel 

ence at the luncheon of some of the on er ee ee me See 
Most distinguished of the company ex- | 


cooperation. 
(Continued on page 25) —— ——— —— —— The five years, 1916 to 1920 inclusive, 
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wert elected as the period for inten 
tuagy and when this was done it 
wus little realized that the results would 
have such extraordinary value, because 
the influenza and war experiences were 
still to ¢ The report that is now 
uvailable shows the effect of these two 
s upon “the mortality experi 
wage earners of the United 


ome 


occurrence 


f the 
ence of tie 


States and Canada. 

The results of the joint effort of the 
companies suggest the utility and im 
portance of turther study and one of 
the uims that the committee has is to be 
uble t how the effect of the recent 
economic advances upon the mortality 
experience of wage earners in current 
and succeeding years. Such results will 
be of the widest significance and im 


portance 


The establishment of a system of co 


operative record keeping and reporting 
by the several COIMpanies Wus Now easly 
done. The smaller companies had to de- 
velop a plan of statistical investigation 


almost trom the very fundamentals. 
Ieven the larger ones had to adapt their 
own systems of statistical procedure 
to one whicn would harmonize with the 
plans agreed upon. Because of the ex- 
cellent spirit and cooperation of the 
companie this was achieved. The 
compilation of the companies were as- 


semoled in the statistical division of the 

Metropolitan Life and the report of 

the joint results was prepared there. 
Summary of the Report 


The finished report has a large num- 


ber of statistical tubles and a number 
of graphs There is a separate chapter 
for cach of the chief causes of death and 


these ure unalyzed to bring out their 
significance from various angles.  Fol- 
lowing are some excerpts from the re- 
port 

The records are illuminating docu- 
ments of Importance to the medical and 
public health professions, containing 
such information as the cause of death 
and duration of disease, the occupation 
of the insured, the age, and the family 
relationships. These two sets of data 
for the living and the dead make the 
most valuable collection extant of statis- 
tics on mortality. In the nature of the 
case, they excel in accuracy, in timeli- 
ness, and in wealth of detail, the data 
available to governmental agencies 
through the process of official registra- 
tion 

In a certain real sense, the mortality 
statistics of the Industrial companies are 
unique. They relate to a specific group 
of the population, namely, the wage- 
curners, who, while they represent a 
large part of the total population, are, 
nevertheless, particularly interesting as 
a group. Official statistical organiza- 
tious cannot make such distinctions in 
their reports. The records of health and 
disease compiled from general commun 
ity sources are, of course, very useful: 
but they relate to such broad groups, of 
such diverse composition with respect 
to economic and social conditions, tiat 
it is difficult to use them always with 
precision in disease prevention cam- 
paigns. The statistics of the Industrial 
insurance companies, on the other hand, 
do not suffer from this disadvantage, 
applying as they do to a specific group. 
They point decidedly to the opportu.i- 
ties tor the improvement of life and 
health conditions among the wage-work 
ing population of the United Stutes and 
Canina. 


The companies contributing the 
Jormat:on to this study are: 
Lite Insurance Company of 
Join Hancock Mutual Life 
Company, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America and the Metropolitan 
Lite Insurance Company. Together, 
these tive companies in 1920 had an ac- 
tive, or premium-paying membership in 
their Industrial departments of 
26,000,000 men, women and children, or 


in- 
Colonial 
America, 
Insurance 


not tar trom one-quarter of the entire 
population of the United States anit 
Canada. If we were further to compure 
tats Jarge pumber of insured persea.: 


With the 


the 


working population found in 


cities of the United States aud Can- 








PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 


40,000 PER YEAR 











Established 
1879 


We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Geo. Kuhns 
President 
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Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1922.........$11,151,543.82 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1922.. 90,759,578.00 





Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 


policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





ada the proportion would be much hi¢h- 
ec It is quite possible that three out 
of every four men, women and children 
obove one year of age in the wage-work- 





ing families in the cities of the United 
States and Canada are included in this 
survey. In order to stabilize even furth- 
er the results of this investigation the 




















With The 


address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 











Helping The Man 


LEADS—real, live, business-getting leads on the right 
kind of prospects—are supplied to Guardian Agents 
and help them save time and increase their production. 


This is only a part of The Guardian’s broad program 
of Agency cooperation. If you want to know the whole 
story of what this Company is doing for its field men, 





Rate Book 


or GEO. L. HUNT, 


Supt. of Agencies 
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companies have contributed their re 
ords for a period of five years, 1916 
i920. In this way an experience of clog 
to 115,000,000 years of life was obtaine 
Nowhere is there available for recey 
years so detailed a collection of fac, 
on life and health, and for so large, 
number of people, in one level of ; 
population. 
Age and Sex Constitution of Group | 
As to sex and age constitution of th 
insured group, according to the fact 
available for one of the largest of thi 
companies, about 46 per cent. are male 
and 54 per cent. are females. Theg 
ratios hold, practically, for all of thé 
companies. The statistics are not show) 
separately for the sexes because not ql 
of the companies had their exposure 
to risk classified on that basis. Th 
males are representative of nearly ever 
occupation in American and Canadiay 
industry. Since weekly premium jp 
surance is practically whole-family jp 
surance, a heavy proportion of. the 
policyholders are children. In the preg 
ent study 35 per cent. of the group wer 
children between one and fifteen year 
of age. The companies did not insur 
children under one year of age durin 
the period covered by this report. 4 
table shows the age characteristics of 
the present experience compared with 
that of the general population of the 
United States registration area. 
General Mortality Data 
The record of these five years relates 
to 1,335,857 deaths, which occurred at the 
rate of 11.65 per 1,000 lives exposed, 
There were two dominant facts in the 
loss experience of the five year period 
the first was the tremendous on 
slaught of influenza, which practically 
doubled the death rate of the year 191% 
and continued to exact an excessive 
toll of lives well into 1919, and the 
second the losses from battle casualties 
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among American and Canadian soldiers 
insured with the companies. Both losses 
were heavily concentrated in the year 
1918. A favorable counteracting ten 


dency was the precipitate fall in the 
tuberculosis death rate and the marked 
downward acceleration of the rates for 
heart, kidney and vascular diseases, e¢ 
pecially in the years 1919 and 1920. It 
the year 1918 is excluded from the cak 
culations, a sharp downward trend of 
during the 


mortality can be detected 
five year period. 


Another calculation shows that if the 
death rate of these policyholders in 1916 
had prevailed in 1920, there would have 
been 42,952 more deaths than were act 


ually experienced in the latter year. 


There is a table, which is a compat 
son of insured wage-earners’ mortality 
with the experience of the United States 


Registration Area, the facts for the lat 
ter group are confined to the age divi 
sion one to seventy-four 


there are 


Folders above age _ seventy-five. 


proper comparison can be made, there 
mortality ex) 


fore, between the total 


years. No 
infants under one year of age were in 
sured by the Industrial companies, and 


comparatively few —_ ai el 
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the data for ages above seventy-five and | 
from 
the statistics of the Registration Area 
Fall of Mortality Rates Among — 
fall in 
mortality among these industrial policy: 
holders than in the general population 
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underlying trend of the mortality rates 
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in the two groups is measured, the} 4 extra 
downward tendency (excluding 1918) is} that go, 
about twice as great (.418 deaths pet built up 
1,000 yer year) as in the United States} now ent 
Registration Area (.217 deaths per = Year. J 
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Bookstaver Gives 
Ten Scholarships 


10 N. Y. U. INSURANCE SCHOOL 








J. D. Bookstaver Takes Out Insurance 
to Provide Income to Make Scholar- 
ships Permanent 





New York University has just noti- 
fed Joseph DPD. Bookstaver, general 
agent in New York for the Travelers, 
that it accepts a generous offer he had 
made to establish ten scholarships 
each year in the New York University 
Life Insurance School. 

Mr. Bookstaver although a success- 
ful life insurance general agent for 
many years, enrolled in the first course 
of the New York University School and 
he has become so thoroughly sold on 
ihis kind of instruction as the solution 
of the problem of how to educate new 
agents that he offered to establish the 
ten scholarships. 

To Make Endowment Permanent 

In order to continue the scholarships 
in thu event of his death, Mr. Book- 
staver has insured his life for an 
amount, the income of which will be 
sufficient to continue the scholarships, 
the University being the beneficiary. 
The awards will be made to promising 
and deserving students of the New 
York University Life Insurance School 
by a committee representing the fac- 
ulty of the school and the New York 
Life Underwriters’ Association. 

The scholarships will be divided as 
follows: Four to be awarded to the 
fall class, three for the winter clsss, 
and three for the spring class of each 
University year. In the event that 
there are not ten applicants in any 
University year, the remaining scholar- 
ships are to be awarded in succeeding 
years. Should the life insurance course 
be discontinued at the University the 
scholarships are to be discontinued. 
Should this occur after Mr. Book- 
staver’s death it is stipulated that the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York is to be substituted as beneficiary 
in place of New York University on 
condition that the association contin- 
ues to provide the life insurance course 
of instruction. In event that the asso- 
ciation discontinues the course the 
principal sum is to revert to Mr. Book- 
staver’s estate, 

The scholarships are to be known as 
“The Bookstaver Life Insurance Train- 
ing Scholarship Fund” and are given 
by Mr. Bookstaver in honor of his de- 
ceased parents, David and Pearl Book- 
staver, 

There have been three sessions of 
the New York University Life Insur- 
ance School and in all twenty mem 
hers of the Bookstaver agency. staff 
have taken the course. 

ATLANTIC LIFE GROWTH 
Company Expects to Cross $100,000,- 
000 Mark of Business in Force 
This Month 








The Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., 
*xpects to have one hundred million 
of insurance in force on its books by 
October 1, and its agents are making 
Mm extra spurt to enable it to reach 
that goal. The company has been 
huilt up along conservative lines and is 
iow entering upon its twenty-fourth 
year, Much of its success is as- 
‘ribed to the level business head of 
Rdmund  Strudwick, president, who 
has heen at its head practically ever 
‘Mce it was organized. Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., vice-president and actuary, 
M8 also helped materially in placing 
ton the solid footing on which it rests 
loday, 





BACK FROM EUROPE 
Dr. O. H. Rogers, medical director of 
the New York Life, returned from Eu- 
Tope this week. 














DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


talked better than he looked, looked better 
than he ate. According to Boswell, the great 
lexicographer made quite an exhibition of 


himself at dinner time. 


But after he had had his dinner, Johnson 
would say wise things: “When I was run- 
ning about this town, a very poor fellow,” 
he said on one occasion, “I was a great 
arguer for the advantages of poverty; but 
I was, at the same time, very sorry to be 
poor. Sir, all the arguments which are 
brought to represent poverty as no evil, 
show it to be evidently a great evil. You 
never find people laboring to convince you 
that you may live very happily upon a plenti- 
ful fortune.” Then again: “Wasting a for- 
tune is evaporation by a thousand imper- 
ceptible means.”—‘“The first years of man 
must make provision for the last.” And the 
shrewd philosophy of this last remark is as 
substantial an argument for life insurance as 
though he himself had been an agent for this 


company. 


Tne Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D, DUFFIELD, President 


‘Home Office, Newark, New Jersey’ 








Banks Have Insurable 
Interest in Officers 


TREASURY DEPT. SAYS NOT 








Legal Opinion Shows Basis of Insur- 
able Interest; How Government 
Objections Can Be Met 
The Treasury Department has ruled 
that National banks have no insurable 
interest in their presidents, and has re- 
fused to permit them to take out such 
insurance. Eugene B. Stinde, assistant 
general agent of the Northwestern Mut- 
ual Life at St. Louis, has secured from 
Judge Virgil Rule a legal opinion to the 
effect that such an insurable interest 
not only exists but is a proper and de- 
sirable interest for the bank to protect. 

Judge Rule’s opinion follows: 


I have examined the law on the ques- 
tion, whether or not National banks 
have the power to insure the lives of 
their presidents. I have also read the 
memorandum copy of the opinion of 
the Treasury Department in which the 
department declined to approve a plan 
for the insurance of the lives of officers 
of a National bank. I shall give you 
herewith my opinion on the question 
and shall also incidentally consider the 
opinion of the Treasury Department 
where it is relevant to the discussion. 
I shall not cite any cases in support of 
my opinion but I will say that any prin- 
ciples of law that I mention in this 
opinion, are supported by authorities. 
Two questions naturally present them- 
selves when considering the power of 
National banks to insure the lives of 
their officers. The first is, whether or 
not a National bank has an insurable 
interest in the life of its president and 
the second is, whether or not it has 
the power, if such interest exists, to in- 
sure that interest. 


Treasury Denies Insurable Interest 

An insurable interest in a life is gen- 
erally some interest (usually but not 
invariably of a pecuniary nature) in the 
continuance of the life insured, that is 
to say, there must be some reasonable 
expectation of a benefit to be derived 
from the continuance of the life insured. 
Thus a creditor has an insurable inter- 
est in the life of his debtor and as a 
development of this principle, it is now 
well established that a corporation has 
an insurable interest in the life of its 
officers. 

The opinion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment attached to your letter is against 
the plan for insuring the lives of offi- 
cers of a National bank for one reason 
that inasmuch as the tenure of office of 
the president of a National bank is un- 
certain and depends upon the pleasure 
of the directors, it is too ephemeral to 
create an insurable interest in the bank. 
That statement is not in my opinion 
correct, and I am satisfied that it wouid 
not be difficult to establish that a Na- 
tional bank has an insurable interest in 
the life of its president. The mere 
fact that his tenure is indefinite does 
not warrant the conelusion that it is 
ephemeral in the sense used in the law 
of life insurance. The truth is, that 
the tenure of most National bank presi- 
dents is permanent and ends only with 
their lives or with their capacity for 
performing the duties of their office. 

In the Treasury opinion appears a 
auotation from the opinion of Mr. Jus 
tice Bradley in the case of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. 
Schaeffer, 94 U. S. 457, which is cited 
aS an authority for the statement that 
the tenure of the president of a Na- 
tional bank is too uncertain to create 
an insurable interest in the bank. An 
examination of this case and particular 
ly of a sentence immediately preceding 
the part quoted, shows that the Schaef 
fer caseisno authority in favor of the 
position of the Treasury Departmeni 
but on the contrary is strong authority 
to the contrary. That cage held speci 
fically, that the necessity for an insur- 
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Total and Permanent Disability 








A RAPIDLY INCREASING AND A GRAVE PERIL 





It is increasing because we are all becoming specialists and are losing our 
earlier economic independence. It is increasing too because of the 
strenuous nature of modern life. It is grave because 
our defense against it is limited. 





Under the existing social programme, our individual and family necessities are covered 
through that universal medium of exchange called MONEY. Thisis arelatively new programme. 


Some of our grandmothers knew how to spin, to knit and to weave; some of our grandfathers 
raised flax and wool, tanned leather, made their own foot-gear, and built their own houses. 
Under such conditions little money was used or needed. Each family then produced and manu- 
factured a large proportion of the necessaries of life. Afewdothat still. Down inthe mountains 
of Kentucky the women still know how to spin and weave. If under such circumstances people 
have less, they are more independent than those in richer communities, and they are less affected 
by the ups and downs of business and by personal misfortunes. They live their lives less in 
terms of money and more in terms of food, clothing and housing. 


Our people as a whole have for a century and a half been growing away from that independent, 
self-supporting family life. The division of labor has been going steadily on until most of us 
do but one thing. We produce values of some kind, turn them into money, and with that money 
buy from others what we need. We manage our lives in terms of money. 


Few people in those early days were ever ‘‘out of work’’. Those words had no terror for them ; 
but to be ‘‘out of work’’ now for a few months means trouble for most of us and want for some. 
As we now live, an assured income is the great necessity. Since we must pay for most of the 
things we use—because they are produced by others—an income from some source is the only 
thing that stands between many of us (and our dependents) and actual want. 


While we are young and strong we can manage the income. But how shall we protect our 
dependents AND OURSELVES in case we are totally and permanently disabled? 


THE TOTAL AND PERMANENT DISABILITY OF THE BREAD-WINNER UNDER OUR 
CIVILIZATION IS AN INCREASING AND A VERY GRAVE PERIL. ITS CONSEQUENCES 
ARE SOMETIMES MORE SERIOUS THAN THOSE THAT FOLLOW DEATH ITSELF. 


There is only one sure protection against this peril, where the bread-winner’s strength 
and productive ability represent the capital of the family. That protection is Life Insurance. 
If the bread-winner dies properly insured the policy produces an income. BUT under our 
present contracts, issued to Class A Risks only and for limited amounts, IF THE BREAD-WINNER 
HIMSELF BECOMES A BURDEN through total and permanent disability before age 60, the 
policy also covers that: it yields an immediate income of Ten Doilars monthly for each $1,000 
of insurance carried, with no further premiums to pay. 


If the disability is, as a matter of fact, finally overcome, the policy, with no lien against it 
because of disability payments, has every value and right that it would have had, at that time, 
if the disability had not occurred, if all premiums had been paid, and if no money had been 
borrowed on it. It may now be continued in full force by the payment of premiums as before. 


If the disability is not overcome, the full face of the policy will be paid at maturity. 


Disability Benefits are as epochal in Life Insurance as Non-Forfeiture was when the New 
York Life (first of all the Old-Line Companies) adopted it sixty-three years ago; they meet indus- 
trial and social necessities: THEY PROTECT THE INSURANT. 


Beyond the benefits of loan and cash values, a strengthened credit and the moral conscious- 
ness of duty done, a policy of Life Insurance has not hitherto protected the insurant. The great 
purpose of the policy was to protect someone else after the insurant was dead. TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY IS LIVING DEATH. The policy covers that and protects the 
insurant as well as the family. ‘ 


' Ask a NEW YORK LIFE agent to show you a sample policy. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, © 
President 
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able interest relates only to the incep- 
tion of the contract and that if there is 
an insurable interest at the time the 
policy is issued, the termination of that 
interest does not invalidate the policy. 


Not Indemnity Contract 


And Mr. Justice Bradley expressly 
says that in the absence of a controll- 
ing provision in the contract that the 
termination of the insurable interest 
should terminate the policy, the holder 
of a policy, valid at its inception, is en- 
titled to recover the full amount of the 
insurance without reference to the sub- 
sequent diminution or cessation of the 
insurable interest. ; 

This is true because life insurance is 
not a contract of indemnity and the as- 
sured is not required to prove the 
amount of his loss as a condition prece- 
dent to his right to recover. 

The law is also well settled that the 
company issuing a policy, if it do so 
with knowledge of the interest of the 
person to whom the policy is issued, 
cannot defeat recovery thereon for 
want of insurable interest. 

And it is also well known in the busi- 
ness and insurance world that insurance 
companies encourage corporation in- 
surance and do not attempt to invalidate 
policies issued in good faith on the 
ground of want of insurable interest. 

I think therefore, there is no doubt 
that a National bank has an insurable 
interest in the life of its president, the 
opinion of the Treasury Department to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Question of Protection 

The next question is, whether a Na- 
tional bank has the power to insure the 
life of its president, the Treasury De- 
partment having expressed the opinion 
that it has no such power. 

If this power is sought for among the 
express powers granted to National 
banks, it cannot be found because it is 
not one of the express powers. But a 
erant of corporate powers include not. 
only the express powers granted but 
also all other powers reasonably, inci- 
dent and necessary to the full and 
complete enjoyment of the powers ex- 
pressly granted, 

One of the duties of the bank and 
therefore, one of its powers, is to pro- 
tect everything of value belonging or 
appertaining to it against loss. This 
included not only placing a physical 
guard over it but protecting it by con- 
tracts of insurance and indemnity so 
that the value of the thing will be rend- 
ered to the bank in case the thing it- 
self is destroyed. 

There are things belonging to a bank 
that are not admitted among its assets 
but are nevertheless, assets in theory. 
Likewise there are things pertaining to 
a bank which are not in themselves 
property, in the strictest sense and can- 
not appear in the assets of the bank he- 
cause they exist only in contemplation 
of law but such things may neverthe- 
less, be of real value and a source of 
great profit to the bank. No one will 
doubt that the board of directors would 
have the right to insure property be- 
longing to the bank even though it con- 
sists of assets that are not admitted into 
the list of assets by the Controller of 
the Treasury. On the same principle 
no one can doubt that the board of di- 
rectors would have the right to protect 
the interest of the bank in something 
which is of real value to the bank and 
yet cannot be included in the list of 
assets because of its nature. The serv- 
ices of a president of a bank are of the 
nature of property, in that, they are 
often of great value to the bank and 
productive of great profit. They cannot 
be included in the inventory of assets 
hecause they are not property in the 
strict sense of the term and if they 
Were, they cannot be valued. Yet, the 
bank would often suffer a tremendous 
loss if the life of its president were 
suddenly extinguished. Whatever may 
be the opinion of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in theory, the fact is that the life 
of the president of a National bank, or 
any other corporation, has a definite 
value and the bank has an insurable in- 
terest in it. That being the case, I am 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 




















49.11% 


of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 

















ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 


Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


The Policyholders’ Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident, organized in 1865, as The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany, preserves a continuous corporate existence, but, having mutual- 
ized, will be known hereafter as the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
and will maintain the reputation and tradition which have arisen from 
fifty-eight years of conspicuous fair dealing. 


The policies of the PROVIDENT MUTUAL contain new and attractive 


features, including the recently adopted and exceedingly liberal Total 
and Permanent Disability Clause. 














An Increased Dividend Scale for 1923 














unable to comprehend why the bank is 

without power to protect its insurable 

interest in anything that it has. 
Attitude of Treasury 

The real reason why the Treasury 
declined to approve a plan for insuring 
the lives of officers of National banks 
seems to be the fear that the power 
might be generally exercised and if so, 
examiners would be confronted with a 
rew class of asset, the value of which 
would be greatly speculative and pres- 
ent temptations for over-valuation by 
the officers of the bank. It is admitted 
in the opinion that the liability to abuse 
is not entitled to great weight in the 
judicial determination of the existence 
of a power and the attitude of the de- 
partment seems to be based on the ap- 
prehension that this power might be 
generally exercised. In my opinion, 
there is little or no grounds for the ap- 
prehension expressed by the depart- 
ment. The amount of money that 
would be paid out for premiums for in- 
surance on the lives of National bank 
presidents would never amount to more 
than an inconsiderable portion of the 
income of the banks so that there would 
be no apprehension that it would ab- 
sorb an unduly great portion of bank 
assets, 

With regard to the new class of as- 
sets, it may be truthfully said that they 
are not speculative in value, but on the 
contrary one of the most stable class of 
assets known. No contract is suscepti- 
ble of a more accurate valuation than 
a policy of life insurance and in most 
of the policies there is a statement of 
fuaranteed cash values which can be 
realized at pleasure. Insurance policies 
could always be carried at their true 
cash value and when the insurable in- 
terest of the bank terminated, the poli- 
cies could be surrendered and the cash 
value recovered from the companies. I 
am therefore, of the opinion that a Na- 
tional bank has the same right and 
power to protect a valuable insurable 
interest in the life of its president that 
it has to protect its insurable interest 
in some old shack which it happens to 
own. 


MUTUAL LIFE MEN MEET 
Field Club Gathers At Montreal For 
One of Best Meetings Ever 
Held By Company 





The Mutual Life’s $250,000 Field Club 
held its convention in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, August 15 and 16, and 
many of those who attended say that 
it is the best convention held by the 
company in many years. 

The convention ‘was conducted by 
Second Vice-President Dexter. During 
the two days of the meeting short, in- 
teresting addresses were made by 
Brigadier General Dodds, manager in 
Montreal; Colonel Thomas P. Morgan, 
of Washington, D. C.; Herman C. Hintz 
peter, of Chicago, and Mr. McGregor, of 
Boston. Various papers were read and 
helpful discussions in regard to agency 
matters were carried on from time to 
time. 

On the evening of August 16 a ban- 
quet was served in the Mount Roval 
Hotel, with Mr. Dexter in the chair as 
toastmaster. 

During the evening, Mr. Dexter, in 
felicitous phrase, presented the Alex 
ander McGregor Cup to the Meridian 
Agency, S. C. Mosley accepting it in 
hehalf of the agency. Succeeding this, 
Mr. Dexter presented to Colonel Mor- 
gan a beautiful watch purchased for him 
by the convention members as a token 
of their esteem and affection for him 
and of appreciation for his service to 
convention members and members’ 
families in past years; and to this 
presentation Colonel Morgan made a 
fitting and feeling response. Mr. Spill 
man, of New York City, an authority 
upon efficiency, delivered an excellent 
address upon salesmanship. A. P. Bal 
lou, of Louisville, said “Goodnight.” 

Mr. Burgess, of Los Angel was 
elected president of the dub for the 
year 1923-1924 
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Insurance Affords 
Complete Protection 


NEEDS CAN 





ALL BE COVERED 





J. A. Sullivan Shows How Life, Acci 
dent and Health Insurance Work 
Hand in Hand 


John A. Sullivan, vice-president of the 





Great Northern Life, of Chicago, was on 
the program to speak last week at the 
annual meeting of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference’ being 
held at Mackinac Mich. How- 
ever, due to the unexpected death of 
his mother, Mr. Sullivan was unable 
to be present and his remarks to the 
convention were read by a substitute, 
Mr. Sullivan’s absence was greatly re 
gretted and everyone present expressed 
their sympathy for his bereavement. 
His talk in part follows: 

“You men directing Companies, hav- 
ing a wide-awake live conception of the 
responsibilities, the opportunities and 
the possibilities of the health and acci- 
dent business, and injecting it into the 


Island, 


men on the firing line, leaves a better 
understanding of your business in the 
mind of the client, because the repre 


sentative of your company is equipped 
to render better service to the insuring 
public, and the client or insured has a 
better understanding of the company, 
the business and the agent. Through 
this better understanding of the aims 
and purposes of health and accident 
insurance, a wider distribution of its 
benefits can be had. 

“We hear a great deal about the fune 
tioning of insurance. It should function. 
It should operate just as intended and 
can operate properly only by unselfish 


regard for the needs of the insuring 
public. 
“What matters whether life be long, 


or short--what one accomplishes is 
what counts, good done for fellow men, 
and those of us in the insurance bust 
ness, whether we be of the official fami 
ly, or on the firing line, have a wonder 
ful opportunity to do good for our fellow 
men. 


“Sincerity is the application of 
principle, and the principle of insur 
ance is sincerity and the guarantee of 
rights. 

“The health and accident business 
covers a wide field, disburses a large 


benefit, is needed, in fact, is necessary 
almost to existence, at least in most 
instances, and yet like life insurance 
must be sold—-man’s duty must be force- 
fully pointed out. 
How Business Has Developed 

“There was a time when representa 
tives of the great institution of life 
insurance and the great institution of 
health and accident insurance did not 
cooperate; in fact, looked with sus- 
picion each on the other. That time 
happily has about disappeared, and to 
day we find the thinking, far-seeing 
representatives of both institutions 
helping and encouraging each other to 
their mutual benefit. Knowledge 
comes high. It is actually paid for. By 
past experience .we paid for the knowl- 
edge that this closely related business 
could and does render better service 
to the insuring public by a complete 
coverage, and TI like. to call it a complete 
coverage protection of human insurance 


from the cradle to the grave. Do not 
miss that word ‘complete.’ 

“While life insurance furnishes pro- 
tection for dependents and in old age 
through its various policy forms, and 
while it protects that protection through 
its total disability and other features, 
yet there comes a time in every man’s 
life when by sickness or accident a 
temporary disability is to be provided 
jor, and this temporary incapacity May, 
und often does come at a time when the 
Life Insurance coverage is an infant 
unable to care for itself. Then comes 
the benefits derived from Health and 
Accident coverage which cares for the 
Life Insurance, which probably under 
other conditions would lapse. 

“Only too often has the individual 
put off this duty of insuring his earning 
power and his life until the represen- 
tutive of some company, fired with 
enthusiasm, told the simple plain story 
of insurance then follows complete 
protection life, health and accident in- 
surance, 

“It is a simple straightforward story 
of unselfishness, nor is it selfish to pro- 
tect one’s self, or time, through health 
and accident insurance. This is only 
an indirect protection for dependents. 

“What is true of the advance or de- 
velopment in life insurance is also true 
of health and accident insurance. This 
is an evolution of the business of in- 
surance, 

“The complete coverage of life, health 
und accident insurance is just as logical 
as the advancement made in each line 
individually. 


“In spite of failures -the first steps 
to success— we slowly but surely push 
ahead. Some call it the lure of new 
opportunities. [ cannot see it in that 
way. There is no lure in the desire 


to improve, and to improve the relation- 
ship of life, health and accident insur- 
ance jis not only commendable but 
very desirable for the insured. 
Complete Protection Provided 
“More and more people are constantly 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
to protect themselves and dependents 
by insurance, and that condition is 


brought about by the fact that a com- 
plete and absolute protection is pro- 
vided. 


“Sickness and accident bring on want 
Want brings on poverty. Complete 
protection is the guardian of the home 
keeping all therein protected from want 
und poverty, complete coverage is life, 


health and accident insurance, the one 
complementing the other as surely as 
they protect the home. 

“Life insurance Companies maintain 


iu close relationship with policyholders. 
{t is a very profitable source from which 
new business is obtained. The policy- 
holder becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with ‘his company.’ He does not look 
upon the company as a corporation with 
Which he is doing business, or with 
Which he has only a casual relationship. 
He comes to feel that he knows person- 
known as ‘Policvholders’ Month.’ The 
field representatives call upon the poli- 
cyholder from time to time, and most 
companies designate one month out of 
each year to policyholders, which is 
known as “Policyholders’ Month”. The 
relationship between the life insurance 
company and the policyholder is, there- 
fore, an ideal one, brought about by the 
education of the policyholder as to the 
aims and purposes of life insurance. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
ave given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
to develop and hold their business. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


_ 








ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Formerly The Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of 
Co'umbia 
PAROPSR ES: OMNNY, OOP NIG 5 2. 6-555 hand’ o:e pectoris eee e dere es ee ea ees $7,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE NOW OVER (Paid-for Basis) .$130,000.€00.90 


OUR 1922 RECORD 


increase in Assets Datiar Year .....6.0:0c0.6 sess cevaawes « $2,214,850.30 
increase in Sarplus Daring Year :......0.6 600 ccsscesccsve nee 431,446.67 
Increase in Insurance in Force (Paid-for Basis)........... 21,462,.805.00 


EXCERPT FROM CHARTER 


“**nembership in this Association shall be limited to Master Masons—— 


LOWEST PREMIUM RATES - LIBERAL DIVIDENDS - MASONIC SERVICE 
A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED - <A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 
Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


” 














MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. : ’ 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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Nearly 14%4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company A study of the following growth in ten years Is Invited: 








Jan. 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 7 Lon 
ee POOR SECT TEE Ce $6,695,921 $14,008,422 A 
Policies ih OR cnc scene ocsinseteresiwaradiwn’s 271 759,448 1,403,546 
Tmsurance 11 FOree..........cescevcccesscceces $61,484,358 $115,099 ,897 $296,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 














IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

ORGANIZED 1850 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 

Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 


New York City 











next birthday. 


ard are up-to-date in every respect. 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH. President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 








R. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND 
» MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


To 
E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 


TO THE 


P. 1. CUNNINGHAM. Vice-President 
HN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 
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INCOME INSURANCE 





By Thos. R. Crowley, Agency Dep't, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


There is a striking similarity between 
the typewriter and a_ life insurance 
policy. Up to a few years ago the op- 
erator could not see what she was writ- 
ing, and the writing was upside down, 

when the carriage was lifted, the type 
line was brought to normal position. 
Then came the visible typewriter, and 
the operator can see every letter as it 
is written and know at every moment 


what she is doing. A lump sum policy 


is like the old time typewriter. The 
gsulesman could not see what he was 


doing, and the policyholder could not 
cee What he was doing. The work was 
done upside down. Then came the in- 
come principle, and the purpose of life 


insurance Was visible in every step. 
Lump sum insurance is upside down 
insurance—blind and liable to error. 
Income insurance is insurance which 


the eye and the mind follow to a speci- 
fe use and fruitage. Lump sum insur- 
ance simply throws a lump of money to 
aun inexperienced woman, without in- 
structions for its use, or any plan, or 
any safeguard. 

Common Sense Insurance 

Just as visible typewriting is com- 
non sense typewriting, so Income in- 
surance is Common sense insurance, 
The day of the old blind typewriter has 
irrevocably gone, and the day of lump 
sum insurance, except as to specific 
coverages, has gone also. 

Apparently everything that can be 
said for this new form has already 
been said. All the needs of it, and 
the arguments for it, and the methods 
of employing it, and its various com- 
binations, have been in print over and 
over and over again. And he who 
would write about it must needs speak 
of that which everybody knows and 
which has been already told in a mul- 
tiude of forms by a multitude of cap- 
uble writers. I cannot therefore add 
anything to the general fund of knowl- 
edge, and at best can re-present some 
of the reasons why Income insurance 
is preferable to lump sum. 

The outstanding reason is, of course, 
that life insurance is designed to carry 
on the home after a husband’s death, 
supplying the common needs of main- 
tenance, and whatever of comforts or 
luxuries the sum available will supply. 
Women, even less than men, can invest 
aisizable sum of money with safety, or 
can, if deposited in a savings bank, 
make it last as long as it might be made 
tolast. The result is that a lump sum 
is liable to vanish quickly, and the pro- 
lection to be utterly lost. This loss 
lrings the family face to face with hard- 
ship or want or disruption, with all the 
dependent miseries which the husband 
ardently desired that the life insurance 
Protection should defend his home 
igainst. There is the wife’s ignorance 
of the value of money, her hunger for 
an automobile, her ignorance of invest- 
Ment, her extravagance, her reliance 
on the foolish advice of relatives or 
friends, her credulity when a sharper 
offers his fraudulent stock or other 
Speculation, her maternal love, which 
leads her to put her insurance fund in 
her son’s hand that he may engage in 
bisiness,—these are only a few of the 
things that snatch from a widow the 
Noney which is her sole resource. 
What one thing, then, can be said in 
favor of a lump sum settlement intend- 
ed as the fortifying of a home?—not one 
favoring assertion can successfully be 
made, 

Clearly the common sense plan is to 
leave a sufficient lump sum to clear cur- 
Tent indebtedness, and to start a small 
Savings account for emergency use, and 
then to charge an Income contract or 


option with the function of keeping the 
home going. Such an income may be 
for a term of years, or it may be for a 
widow’s life. If it can be for no more 
than a term of years, and the children 
are young, the family will have become 
self-supporting before the income stops. 
And if it can be for life, so much the 
better. What can be done depends en- 
tirely, of course, upon the amount of 
premium the insured might be able to 
pay. 


Carrying Principle To Unreasonable 
Extent 


Some insist that the income be made 
for life regardless of its amount. This 
seems to be carrying the income prin- 
ciple to an unreasoning and fanatical 
extreme, Better an income that will 
really be serviceable, even though it be 
payable for only a term of years, than 
so small a sum, payable for life, as to 
be practically valueless. Make the 
term of years secure with a serviceable 
income, and the widow will have an 
opportunity, with a heart free from care 
vnd nerves unfretted, to make a con- 
tact or contacts—an adjustment to life 

that shall produce the necessary in- 
come or relationship for lifelong main- 
tenance. 

There seems to be a justifiable differ- 
ence in the ages at which boys and girls 
should receive the principal, or a part 
of it, of policy proceeds on which they 
had been receiving an interest income. 
{: is common to provide that interest 
on principal sum shall not be paid to or 
on behalf of a boy until he reaches the 
ege of 25 or 30. The assumption is 
that then the principal might advantage 
him in a business way, or that he will 
have acquired enough financial experi- 
ence for the safe investment of his prin- 
cipal sum. On the other hand, common 
practice is to provide that interest shall 
be payable to a girl, or woman, until 
she reaches age 50, and then the prin- 
cipal be used under an instalment op- 
tion that shall pay her a lifelong in- 
come and exhaust the principal in the 
process-—-with a definite number of in- 
stalments guaranteed, of course. This 
method takes care of her for life, and 
prevents her own ignorant misuse of 
the principal, and the consequent loss 
of the protection, or the coming of her 
principal into the possession of a spend 
thrift or financially unwise husband. 


Always she will have an income, aiid 
without charge. If she marries she can 
contribute to the family’s needs, while, 
at the same time, this income is certain 
to last as long as she may live, regard- 
less of the family’s fortunes or of the 
non-survival of her husband. After 
age 50 there is little likelihood of mar- 
riage, and of survivors to whom it 
would be desirable that the principal 
sum should go; hence the change at 
that age to an instalment option and 
the gradual dissipation of the princi- 
pal. 

For the aged parent nothing is better 
than an income provided by an annuity. 
Usually such a parent, when the an- 
puity is taken, is at an age when the 
return on the consideration for the an- 
nuity is a substantial one. It gives in- 
dependence to the old man or the old 
woman, and certainty that if the sus- 
taining son or daughter should go, the 
parent would not be elbowed out of the 
house and down the porch steps and 
over the hill to the poorhouse. 


Income insurance is a good thing for 
men as Well as women. When a man 
has become old he needs certainty of 
income, and the providing of such an 
income is an expert’s work. If he has 
life insurance payable to him as an in- 
come, that is to begin at age 55, or 60, 
or 65, he may be certain of an armchair 
in his old age and of a sunset in which 
there are no threatening clouds. 

Varying incomes, to cover the needs 
cf all in the family, can usually be pro- 
vided under a single policy contract— 
excepting perhaps the annuity for the 
vged parent. Contrast this method 
with that of providing by will out of 
the proceeds of an estate. With a will 
there is possibility of dispute, delay, de- 
preciation because of expense, and loss 
because of securities or properties that 
have become less in value or totally 
worthless. In life insurance on the 
contrary, you have a will that no one 
can break, a property that cannot de- 
preciate or be lost. To these advan- 
tuges we add that the settlement is 
without a penny’s cost, and that the in- 
comes, being proceeds of life insurance, 
are exempt from taxation. And there 
is this further and priceless advantage, 

the incomes begin immediately, with- 
out question, without denial, without 
delay, and by their immediate coming 
they keep the wolf from the door, bur- 
den from the grief-bowed shoulders, and 
despair from the broken heart. That 
is reason enough for Income insurance, 
ond inspiration for every man who is a 
servant of the mighty institution of life 
insurance to put the best of all his 
powers into a work of such transcen- 
dent nobility. 








Nothing humbler than ambition 
when it is about to climb.” 


Benjamin Franklin, 


that end. 


The Franklin has a splendid tradition for 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized to render 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the 
first essential, the highest ideals of service— 


ambitious service. 














the greatest American 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 


That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits 
most who serves best,” has been practiced by this 
company since 1884 Our men know it is true. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 











Some Facts About 
Whooping Cough 


PREVALENT 





LESS AMONG BOYS 
High Death Rate This Year Follows 
Low Record of 1922; Rural 
Districts Suffer Most 





The relatively high mortality from 
whooping cough during 1923 to date, 
following the lowest rate ever record- 
ed, in 1922, shows some startling con- 
trasts in its mortality incidence when 
compared with the three other epi- 
demic diseases of childhood—measles, 
scarlet fever and diptheria—according 
to the Metropolitan Life, which has 
just completed a survey of whooping 
cough conditions. Whooping cough, it 
is discovered, is the only one of these 
four diseases which kills more girls 
than boys; which has a higher death 
rate among negro children than among 
white, and which causes more deaths 
among children in the rural districts 
than in the cities. 

There seems to be a_ physiological 
reason for the high death rate among 
girls, which has long been recognized, 
it is stated. There is, between the two 
sexes, a distinct difference in the for- 
mation and development of the larynx. 
The male larynx is larger than the 
female, and it is entirely possible that 
boys are, congenitally, better equipped 
than girls to resist coughs of the con- 
vulsive and suffocative type. 

In this connection it has been ob- 
served that the excess in the mortal- 
ity of females over males is much 
more pronounced after the first year 
of life. Professor S. J. Holmes of the 
University of California showed that in 
the first year during a period of twen- 
ty years deaths of girls from whoop- 
ing cough exceeded those of boys by 
only 8.5 per cent, whereas they were 


41 per cent higher between the ages 
of 1 and 2 years; 44 per cent higher 


between 2 and 3 years; 56 per cent 
higher between 3 and 4 years and 58 
per cent higher between 4 ard 5 years. 
After age 10, very few deaths from 
whooping cough occur, but so far as 
can be judged on the basis of the few 
that do occur, the excess in the mortali- 
ty among females is greater than during 
the first three years of life. The evi- 
dence seems fairly clear that the dif- 
ference in the structure of the larynx 
of the two sexes is a factor in the 
higher mortality among females. 


COMPANIES POOL 
INDUSTRIAL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 2) 


insured was 15% higher than that of 
the general population; in 1920 it was 
only 6% higher. 

This greater downward acceleration in 
the death rate of insured wage-earners 
and of members of their families results 
from the operation of several powerful 
ameliorative factors. First, there was 
the marked improvement in the general 
well-being of wage-workers as a result 
of better wage and living conditions dur- 
ing and immediately after the war; sec- 
ond, the cumulative effect of several 
decades of health work, most of it di- 
rected at the improvement of housing, 
hygienic and other situations affecting 
directly the wage-working group of the 
population; third, the intensive health 
work of one of the companies, which 
includes bedside nursing of the sick, ed- 
ucation of policyholders in hygiene and 
practical cooperation with health offi- 
cials in securing health protective meas- 
ures, coupled with the generally en- 
lightened policy of all the companies 
in furthering health activities. The 
chief elements of the declining mortali- 
ty during the five year period, excluding 
1918 of course, have been the lower 
death rates for tuberculosis, heart 
disease, chronic nephritis, typhoid fever 
and a few other diseases of less im- 
portance numerically. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 
| 











“But each machine depreciates in 
value?” asked the agent. 
“Surely—reduces each 


The Puritan 
that it is 
consulted — by 


Life says 
frequently 
former 


Insurance ' 
of Former year. Worth 


and so on.” 


Service Men service men about less in 1923 than in 1922, 
their Government. in- “Rather a tax when you must re- 


surance both as to the temporary place a number of them in one year, | 


term insurance carried during the war, suppose. 7 . 
and also as to the conversion privi- “Well-—no. That is covered, ou 
lege see we have what you might call a 
Ite lvi i Iways the same yearly reserve for depreciation, and 
s advice s always » Se 


when the there’s the 
money for 


“Indeed, 


machine is done, 
another one.” 
vour business is quite 
to ours then!” 


namely to keep it up and to convert as 
into some one of the 
policies, ordinary 


as possible 
forms of 


soon 


simi- 
permanent 


. nty and thirty payment life or lar ; : 
oo it eranvcnr el yi Pn ee the com- The agent launched into a vigorous 
pany says: “Income for Life” story Wherein the 
We offer this advice for several rea manufacturer was the machine, An 
sons First, because no one should application resulted, 
drop any legal reserve life insurance lt 
contract once entered into, Second, In discussing vari- 


because the Government policies offer New Business ous Ways of getting 


perfect protection, especially = with From Your Old new business, A. 
Uncle Sam behind them. Third, be Policyholders Foster-Fell, of the 
cause the ex service men are given the Los Angeles agency 
benefit of premium rates lower than of the Security Life of Chicago, says: 

any old-line company can afford to There are many ways of securing 
offer, new business, and in my experience of 


In this connection a word of defense almost eight years in the field T find 
for the Veterans’ Bureau is not un- one of the most fertile sources of new 
timely The writer, himself an ex- business is in old policyholders. Make 
service man, has heard others “crab” it a point to call upon the men you 
the Government insurance rates, claim- have written at intervals during the 
ing that they should be even lower year., They all have friends and the 
than thev are. One ex-lieutenant said, agent can usually get much valuable 
“Think of the money the Government information regarding prospects thus 
made on all of us paying our six-sixty obtained before making a canvass. 


per month for almost two years.” Let The best time to secure names is 
us see. right after you write a man. If you 
e173 have sold him in an intelligent man- 

» if every , the four million ; & 

oo . alk ee adn wth d the full ner and he is made to realize the value 
solders Ft ‘ Si § “% -) 3 +e ® ie ou 
limit of $10,000 for two full vears, the of good protection he will want his 
total: ince ne to the Government at an close friends to have the same. Quite 
7 mium of $6.60 per month a volume of insurance can usually be 
average ren , ) : — : * . : i : Aas 
would amount to $633,690,000 This ye : “~ “" —_ in : _ a fost eee os 
would only cover the losses from death ae a a ee bapcse sane pice 
und total disability on 63,360 men and “ed he ve commercial acc . 

7 ” e 
the official records show that nearly pinieas yet rs n. . 2 : 
that number died from disease alone Additional insurance on a man is 

a ibe , seas t . > 2 * 

1 total American war losses were more easily obtained after he has had 
ie Oli i | “% i Sses8 sre _ 
119 197, 1s follows: killed, 36.816: died a claim, because he has been made to 

J,40f, AS ) S: 4 7, € ’ ? 


realize the importance 


: > a . of carrying pro- 
° 9» Ore. . 9 ? 
of wounds, 13,756; died of disease, 62, : 4 c . 
‘ . 4 ‘ _ tection -especially if the claim has 
106; died of accident, 4,450; drowned, : nse 
a 7 bat been of any duration. ‘This, of course, 
710; suicide, 970; murder or homicide, s ‘ ; : 
aa or 977 applies only where the risk is not an 
317; executed, 35; other causes, 277. : c 
impaired one. 
* e * tend . 
rhe following are people from whom 
Every salesman knows new business can be secured: 


Talk In Your the advantage of pre- A newly married man. 
Prospect’s senting his proposi- The man who has just been pro- 
Language tion from the point c* — moted to a higher position. 


view of his prospect 
and one step closer is to “talk in his 
language.” An example of this is given who has been disabled. 
by the Fidelity Mutual Life in the fol- The man whose business would suf- 
lowing: fer if he were disabled. 

He was a large manufacturer, had The salaried man. (For the reason 
met unusual success, prided himself his income would stop if he were dis- 
on the efficiency of his plant and its abled.) 
ability to take care of him. The agent The man who has 
had heard he was “hard headed” on erty good 
life insurance, so he avoided mention- ness because he needs protection. 
ing the subject. He talked machinery, New arrivals in the city. 
and then the period of usefulness of When you get into a rut try a 
the various machines. canvass for a week or two—it 


The father of a new baby. 
Relatives or acquaintances of a man 


mortgaged prop- 


is a prospect for new busi- 


cold 








INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal formg of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to ‘$1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


Assets --$ 32,633,933.08 
30 


ppenbbeeasennsonsGbon onan phconenseaeucssunwesceseuntes seer cccccecccccceee ree 
322,163.69 


EE: Gt SO send cocks anne anpaehieneaensakwen nos 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, Presidonat 














1867 


Dec. 31 
SE é<saexeceeen 
Wy tee a isis a vezareccinteiels 


per cent. 


Address: 





EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


Admitted 
Assets 
$12,431,725.00 
$44,995,738.00 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 


For information regarding agencies 
Home Ottice—Des Moines 


1923 


Insurance in 


orce 
$ 67,326,327.00 
$313,132,592.80 








is sur- 














prising the amount of new business 
that can be written in that way. Get 
aus many interviews a day as possible. 


After all, the best way to secure new 
business is to use your grey matter 
und keep everlastingly at it by calling 
on us Many people each day as pos- 
sible, se thoroughly familiar with the 


forms your Company writes and have 
a working knowledge of what other 
companies offer. Work intelligently 


and you are bound to get your share. 
Give every man you sell a square deal. 
Your reputation precedes you. Make 
service your watchword at all times. 


SELLS COWS WITH INSURANCE 


It is a violation of the insurance laws 
of Texas for a life insurance agent to 
distribute Holstein cattle to boys, re- 
quiring them to take out a $5,000 life 


insurance policy with each cow. Dep- 
uty Insurance Commissioner John M. 
Scott has written to F. E. Gilmore, 


General Agent at Dallas for the Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life of Wichita, Kan., 
and also president of the Producers Fi- 
nance Corporation this warning: 
“Information comes to this depart- 
ment that you are distributing Hol- 


stein cattle to boys of your city, requir- 
ing them to take out a $5,000 life insur- 


ance policy with each cow, signing a 
note for $5,000 due in nine months, 
$350 being for the cow and $150 for the 
first year’s premium on the insurance 
policy. This is clearly a violation of 
the insurance laws of this state, and | 
am calling your attention to the matter 
in order that you may discontinue the 
practice.” 

According to the plan of General 
Agent Gilmore, the boys pay off the 
notes by paying the company 75 cents 
of each month’s proceeds from. the 
sale of milk and butter. The notes are 
extended another nine months if nee. 
essary. 





CALVIN B. KNIGHT DIES 

Calvin B. Knight, who has been con- 
nected with the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines for fifteen years, and for the 
past five years agency ane of its 
Denver office, died August 25, after an 
Gperation for appendicitis. Mr. Knight, 
who was only 39 years of age, was a 
native of Waycross, Georgia, and had 
recently conducted a regional school, 
many of the high executives coming to 
Denver to lend their aid and to gain 
by Knight’s progressive ideas. He is 
survived by a widow, father and 
mother. The interment wil be in 
Waycross. 








THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 











State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built 


up a membership of policyholders in this Company who realize the ad- 
vantages of its constructive and progressive policies. 


Home Office co-operation with the Field Force has created a selling 
organization with which it is both pleasant and profitable to be 


associated. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 






D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Elizur Wright and 
Total Abstainers 


INTERESTING 





REMINISCENCE 





Pioneer Insurance Commissioner Made 
New England Mutual Proposition 
» Take Charge of Dep't. 





An interesting reminiscence 
Klizur Wright, was” insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
who has been called the pioneer com- 
missioner, is one of the interesting 
little chapters in “The Early History 
of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company,” written by 
A. Barbey, vice-president of the com- 
pany, and recently published. Mr. 
Barbey said: 

“The question of issuing policies on 
the lives of those 


about 
who 


Jacob 


who would agree to 
from the use of mtoxicating 
premium 
than was charged to ordinary members, 
was presented by Mr. Elizur Wright, 
in a letter to the company, dated May 
3, 1845, in which he proposed that he 
should take charge of a department of 
the company devoted to this class of 
members. 

This proposal was given serious 
thought, and on August 12, 1845, the 
directors voted to issue policies on the 
lives of total abstainers, upon the un- 
derstanding that whenever a majority 
of the persons insured under this con- 
dition should, within four years from 
September 1, 1845, elect to withdraw 
company 
would allow the policies to be surren- 
dered, and would pay back the excess 
of premiums on each policy, over what 
would have been paid on a_ policy 
sued for the period during which 
such policy had existed. 

“Professor Wright was not only a 
jathematician of note and a believer 
1 sound insurance, but he was also a 
strong advocate of temperance, and 
it was doubtless a disappointment 
io him that not enough members could 
be. found to make the required pro 
mise, and thus establish a company on 
this principle. 

“On December 19, 


abstain 


liquors, at a lower rate of 


a first dividend of 
5% was declared on the guaranty 
cap'tal, although the amount allowed 
by the charter was 7%. The difference 
was made up in 1847. 

“There was no disposition to take 
unfair advantage of a member who 
might be delinquent in the settlement 
of tis premiums, although such de- 
linquency was then generally a source 
tf profit, and on May 13, 1845, the di- 
rectors voted that the forfeiture of a 
policy by non-payment of premium at 
the time of its becoming due, through 
inadvertence, mistake or accident, 
might be waived at the discretion of 
the president, by subsequent receipt 
of the premium.” 


APPOINT EARLE A. FRAKE 
Paul F. Clark, general agent, and the 
John Hancock Mutual Life have an- 
nounced the appointment of Earle A. 
rake as special agent for eastern Mas- 

sachusetts at the home office agency. 





J. W. YATES AT DETROIT 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life an- 
ounces the appointment of John W. 
Yates ag general agent at Detroit with 
headquarters in the First National 
Bank Building. 





Kenneth C. Sutphen, Yale 1922, has 
ioined the Newark, N. J., agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Mr. Sutphen 
was formerly in the magazine advertis- 
ing business. 





ANOTHER CANDIDATE NAMED 





Richmond Man_ Enters’ Continuous 
Production Contest With Eigh- 
teen Months Record 





Jess H. Foster, district manuger at 
Richmond, Va., for the New England 
Mutual Life, has written at least one 
application every week since he joined 
the forces of the company eighteen 
months ago, the policies being mostly 
ordinary and twenty-pay life and rang- 
ing in amounts from $2,000 to $5,000. 
Since January’1 of this year he has 
paid for $130,000 and he is counting on 
rounding the figure out to $200,000 by 
the close of the year. He became asso- 


ciated with the Richmond office early 
in 1922, going there from La Junta, 


Col., where he was employed as a rail- 
road clerk and had worked as a_ part- 
time solicitor for two months. This 
constituted his entire previous experi- 
cnee as a life insurance salesman. 

He attributes his success principally 
to the fact that he plans his work care- 
fully and sticks at it, day in and day 
out. He rarely calls on a prospect 
without knowing all about him in ad- 
vance. He shies at term policies and 
hoes written only one since he went 
to work in Richmond. Practically all 
of the insurance that he writes sticks 
on the books. Myr. Foster concentrates 
chiefly on male prospects but he writes 
a woman every now and then for a 
substantial amount. 


DIES WHILE EXPLAINING POLICY 
R. Chase Ladd, a representative of 
the Metropolitan Life, in Camden, N. 
J., died suddenly on Thursday night, 
August 30, while engaged in explain- 
ing to a prospect in that city the pro- 
visions of a policy. Apparently in good 
health and in the midst of an ani- 
mated talk he suddenly collapsed. 


A. L. C. LAWYERS PROGRAM 


W. Calvin Wells, chairman and W. H. 


Hinebaugh, 
tion of the 
announce the 


secretary of the legal sec- 


following 
the annual meeting at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Octo- 
ber 15 and 16. “Applicability of Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts to Insurance 
Agents,” B. P. Sears, general counsel, 
National Life Insurance Company U. 
S. A.. Chicago; “Permanent Disability 
and Double Indemnity Clause,” D. P. 
Ninde, general counsel, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne; “Discussion of the Legal De- 
cisions of the Year Affecting Life In- 
surance,” Wm. Ross’ King, editor, 
American Life Convention Legal Bulle- 
tin. Omaha; “Premium Notes,” T. J. 
McComb, general counsel, Atlas Life: 
“The Policy Year,” CC. B. Welliver, 
general counsel, American Central 
Life; “Suggestions for Overcoming the 
Prejudice in the Minds of Court and 
Jury Against Life Insurance Compan- 
ies,” W. W. Moore, Ist vice-president, 
Inter-Southern Life. 





THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 
A direct General Agent’s Contract 
for definite territory in the State 
of Michigan is ready for the right 
man. 
Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 


George Washington Life 


American Life Convention, 
program for 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 




















Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 























CO-OPERATION No 


URING the past ten 

years the average in- 
come of Phoenix Mutual 
salesmen from first year 
commissions has increased 
more than tenfold. 


This is a striking illustra- 
tion of what our plans for 
the development of and co- 
operation with our field 
force are accomplishing. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


30 

















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 



















The 63rd Annual] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


year 1922 
Payments te Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 


Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Etc. 


Amount added to the Insurance 
Reserve Funds ...............06+ 2,206,763 

Net interest Income from Invest- 
QUE sentdcdcasadadcdecticcadsdaaes 2, 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 

Actual mortality experience §2.87% 
of the amount expected 

Insurance in Force...... 

Admitted Assetg ..........:s0005 








Por Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general ageacy contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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There is an Equitable Policy for every Life Insurance Need i. 
THE EQUITABLE : 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | r 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 BROADWAY *« NEW YORK | 
a 
‘W. A. DAY, President 
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. : 1,902.62 1,182.16 : 
Single Premium Vs. eo sciaasn 1,885.62 1,163.68 
Ordinary Life Plan °...-.-.-. 1,868.62 —588.56 THIS YEAR 
FURTHER DISCUSSED ——_S 


SUBJECT 





Actuary Fitzgerald, of State Mutual, 
Answers Henry Moir’s Observa- 
tions on Two Methods 





In The Eastern Underwriter of Au- 
gust 17 a comparison, originating with 
the State Mutual Life, was made of the 
advantages of single premium _ insur- 
ence and the ordinary life plan under 
certain conditions. President Henry 
Moir of the United States Life, in a 
letter to this newspaper, published in 


the August 24 edition, commenting on 
the article, pointed out some apparent 
discrepancies in the published matter. 
Actuary C. R. Fitzgerald, of the State 
Mutual Life, has written Mr. Moir the 
following further discussion of the sub- 
ject: 

“The cost of carrying the ordinary 
life policy for ten years is compared 
with that of carrying the single prem- 
ium policy for a single period. Since 
you will note that on the single prem- 
jum policy $6,910 is paid and on the 
oldinary life policy $1,732.64, the dif- 
ference is $5,177.36, upon which it is 
assumed may be invested to earn 6%. 
The second premium on the life policy 
is payable at the end of the first policy 
year and the premium then payable can 
be set beside the amount payable on 
the single premium policy, i. e., inter- 
est on the loan plus the interest on 
$5,177, and less the paid-up dividend. 
The figures tabulated opposite the 
ninth year give the cost of the single 
premium policy for the ninth year on 
the single premium policy and for the 
tenth year on the Ordinary Life policy. 
The figures opposite the tenth year give 
the cost of the paid-up policy for the 


tenth year and the dividend on the 
ordinary life policy which will be a 
credit. I believe therefore that the 


figures presented do give a comparison 
of ten years cost on the paid-up policy 


with ten years on the ordinary life 
policy. 

Figures For Twenty Years 
“This comparison is given for a pe- 


riod of ten years only. It may be 
granted that the comparative equities 
in the two contracts are continually 
changing, but not, T believe, to the ex 
tent of changing the general conclusion 
which has been reached. This can be 
seen in noting the decrease in the fig- 
ures in the column headed ‘Single pre- 
nium’ and that in the column headed 
‘Ordinary Life’ and keeping in mind 
that the increase in the cash value of 
the paid-up policy for $100,000 is less 
than that of the ordinary life policy 
for $56,000. 

“The following gives the figures car 
tied out for a period of twenty years: 


: Single Ordinary 
Year Premium Life 
ROD Sep ser cokes $2,034.62 $1,324.96 
| ae 2,018.62 1,308.16 
BONS cr cats Bik 2,002.62 1,291.36 
Briere ok 1,986.62 1,274.00 
iM sehurs epee peer 1,970.62 1,256.08 
ier ier cae ee 1,953.62 1,238.16 
16 Hay Sake eee 1,936.62 1.219.68 
| Cee 1,919.62 1,201.20 


“Here the latter amount would have 
to be taxed to the extent of 64% be- 
fore the cost of the latter would equal 
the former. We have, too, a cash value 
under the single premium policy of 
$66,672 with a loan of $44,000, or net 
$22,672, whereas the ordinary life pol- 
icy has a value of $21,474. Note that 
at the end of ten years the difference 
in the cash values are $1,539 and at 
the end of twenty years $1,190—and the 
single premium policy has cost $5,177 
more to start with! 

“Now in regard to the rate of inter- 
est of 6% on $5,177 to which you take 
exception. If a rate of 5% should be 
used for the ten years showing our per- 
centage of 66 would reduce to 62%, and 
for the twenty year showing to 58%, 
not a sufficient change to alter the con- 
clusion reached. 

“T think an additional point may he 
raised in favor of the life policy. The 
single premium policy with loan would 
be subject to the same influences right 
from the start which we observe from 
time to time in reference to policies 
paid-up under their terms and subject 
to loans. 

“The twister is ever alert to create 
a dissatisfaction in the mind of the 
policyholder, pointing out that he is 
never free from paying interest on the 
loan, and he had best take new insur- 
ance at the attained age for the net 
sum, i. e., the face of the policy less 
the policy loan.” 


INSURE 


WON'T PROSECUTOR 





Too Many Hazards in Feud Country 
During Trial of Murder Case, So 
Companies Decline 
Milton P. Bonifant, chief prosecutor 
in the murder trial of Robert Garrett 
at Cumberland Courthouse, Va., last 
week, tried to get additional insurance 
on his life prior to the trial but 





was 
unable to do so. This came to light 
during the trial, the explanation for 


refusal of companies to insure him be- 
ing that they feared his life was too 
much in jeopardy, owing to feud con- 
ditions in the county which were held 
directly responsible for the killing of 


the Rev. Edward §S. Pierce, a Baptist 
preacher, by Garrett and his brother, 
Larkin Garrett. Bonifant weathered 
the trial without mishap, but he has 
yet to proseéute the brother who is 


charged similarly. When this is over, 
he can probably get all the additional 
insurance he needs, provided he proves 
to be a good physical risk. 

Floyd C. Binns, cashier in the Rich- 
mond, Va., office of -the Sun Life of 
Canada, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of division secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh office. He went with the Rich- 
mond office ten years ago as a steno- 
grapher and rose to cashier in a few 
years. He is sneceeded in this posi- 
tion by James K. Hackett, of Rich- 
mond, 





TO HOLD OUTING 
The annual outing of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies will be held 
at Bear Mountain on September 22. 








tives. 





Independence Square 


‘Sateen 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Philadelphia 








New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 








Eightieth Business Year 1923 




















1923 


Our progress this vear is marked by 


——— —New and improved policy contracts. 
———Increased returns to policyholders. 
—lIncreased reserves and surplus funds. 
——A large volume of new business. 


———An augmented sales organization. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


























Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders, and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
$30,046,105. 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 








The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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INSURANCE MONOPOLY DEAD 


ABROAD 

The abrogation of the institut- 
ing a state monopoly of life insurance 
in Italy is believed by some authorities 
abroad to mark the end of the state 
monopoly idea in connection with life 
insurance in Europe. It is to be re- 
membered that the states are not there- 
by surrendering their share in the 
revenues or profits of the business, 
rather the contrary, as the success of 
private management produces larger 
tax returns and that-in the last analy- 
sis is what is most wanted at the 
present time in European states. The 
chief problem facing the Fascisti Gov- 
ernment in Italy was to balance the 
budget. Restoring and encouraging 
private capital and enterprise was one 
of the steps in this plan to create 
revenue, 


law 


more 

In Austria a somewhat similar re- 
version to private enterprise of the in- 
surance business is seen in connection 
with the operation of fire insurance 
companies, when the consequences 
of the war changed the complexion of 
Austria into a very loose “federation” 
of states. These states had previous- 
ly had “national insurance  institu- 
tions” which although partaking some- 
what of the nature of public institu- 
tions because they came under the di- 
rection of the parliaments, they were 
in effect mutual insurance companies. 
When the breakup came the eight 
countries of the republic united to- 
gether with the Munich Re-Insurance 
Co. and some private mutual compa- 
nies to form the “Insurance Stock Co. 
of the Austrian Federated Countries,” 
that is a stock company. 

With the shining exam- 
ple of failure to conduct a modern gov- 
ernment without the productive and 
revenue producing activities of pri- 
vate enterprise, it is safe to say that 
the immediate future will not be 
marked by further experiments in the 
direction of state the 
field of insurance. 


Russia as 


monopoly in 


FRATERNAL SICKNESS INSUR- 
ANCE 

A thorough and competent survey 
of fraternal sickness insurance has 
been made by Joseph H. Woodward, 
consulting actuary of New York, which 
shows clearly the exact status of this 
class of insurance in this country. 
The existing volume of fraternal sick- 
ness insurance in the United States and 
Canada is small, relatively speaking. 
There were thirteen societies which 
paid out in claims more than $100,000 
each, the average amount being a 
little over $250,000. Forty-nine other 
paid out about $1,000,000. 
Only a relatively small proportion of 
these amounts was disbursed by so- 
granting dismemberment and 
other accident benefits and not grant- 


societies 


cieties 


ing sickness benefits. On the other 
Nand a considerable volume of sick- 


ness benefits is granted by local lodges 
with no centralized administration of 
the sickness insurance. 

On the status of fraternal sickness 
insurance, Mr. Woodward reaches the 
followitig conclusions: 

It is apparent that no wholly satis- 
factory basis for the determination cf 
rates and reserves for sickness insur- 
ance as conducted by American frater- 
nal societies fs available. In nsing 
the Manchester Unity tables 1s a 
basis, the peculiar structure of such 
tables as regards the division of sick- 
ness into periods and the differences 
between the practice of the British 
friendly societies and American frater- 
nal societies must be kept constantly 
in mind. The specimen rates arrived 
at for certain selected plans of sick- 
ness insurance are in general consid 
erably higher, particularly at the older 
ages at entrv, than are the rates at 
present in use by societies in this 
country. 

There are several reasons why 
scales of assessment now in use may 
appear to be yielding satisfactory re- 
sults but will ultimately prove to have 
been too low. In the first place sick- 
ness insurance, by reason of the fact 
that the rate of sickness increases with 
the age, requires the setting aside of 
reserves during the earlier years of 
life to meet the deficiencies which will 
otherwise arise in later years when 
the current cost of sickness comes 10 
exceed the premiums currently coj- 
lectible. Just as in the case of life 
insurance, however, the necessity for 
such reserves in a society with a grow- 
ing membership may not become ap- 
parent for many years but will ulti- 
mately necessitate readjustments of 
the same general type as have been 
necessary in the case of life insurance 
benefits issued without regard to the 
teachings of actuarial science. 

Furthermore, that each successive 
investigation in England has shown an 
increase in the number and severity 
of sicknesses of long duraflon. The 
compilers of the Briflsh experfence 
have never been able to explain this 
phenomenon in a manner fully satis?::< 
torv to themselves and it is not abs- 
lutely certain that a similar course 
of events will take place in this coun- 
try. It is highly probable, nhowever, 
that it will. 

It is clear that where rates of assess 


ments in excess of current cost are 
charged and no withdrawal equities 
are granted very considerable gafns 


from lapse will be available which will 
serve to reduce the cost of the insur- 
ance to the persistent members. The 
lapse rate however is a highly unStable 
eleéfiént and it has not been thought, 
advisable to introduce it into the com- 
putation of the specimen rates here- 
inbefore presented. 


—— 


LL ———————————_=_[_[_é > —————————————————— 
The Human Side of Insurance 


Courtesy of the Berkshire Evening Eagle 


GEORGE H. TUCKER 





FRED H. RHODES 


George H. Tucker, elected president of the Berkshire Life to succeed the 
late William D. Wyman, and Fred H. Rhodes, of New York, elected vice-president 
were snapped on the steps of the South Congregational Church in Pittsfield at 


the time of the general agents’ outing last June. 
into the insurance business was rather interesting. 
at the office of English & Furey, general agents of the Berkshire, carrying a pack- 
age which was to be delivered C. O. D. 
attractive boyish personality, decided to tease him and told him that he could 
leave the package and next time he called the office would pay for it. 
registered a courteous refusal, insisting that he could not leave the package unless 
He explained the rules of the situation with great seriousness but 

Furey paid him, but insisted that he give his name so that if 
there were any mistake, the boy could be held resnonsible. 
and the Berkshire office in Pittsburgh wanted an office boy. 
Rhodes was remembered, he was sent for and went to work and that was his en- 


he was paid. 
in good humor 


trance into the insurance business. 


The entrance of Mr. Rhodes 
As messenger boy he arrived 


Mr. Furey, who was impressed by his 


Rhodes 


Two vears elapsed 
The visit of young 





Another important element which 
affects the eventual financial results 
of an’ sickness insurance plan is the 


rate of mortality actually experienced. 
In computing sickness insurance bene- 
fits a favorable or low rate of mor- 
tality operates to increase the cost of 
the benefit since it results in a larger 
proportion of the membership surviv- 
ing to the later years of life at which 
the sickness cost is relatively heavy. 
Conversely a high rate of mortality op- 
erates to reduce the cost of sickness 
benefits. Inasmuch as the general 
tendency is for mortality rates among 
insured members to improve there is 
a corresponding tendency for sickness 
experience to become worse. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is 
apparent that the officers of our frater- 
nal societies should enter the field of 
sickness insurance only after mature 
deliberation and careful study of thé 
technical difficulties Involved. Among 
the safeguards which may be utilized 
in fixing the rules for the granting of 
sickness benefits are the following: 
(1) the requirement of a medical e®- 
amination to eliminate cases which, by 
reason of physical condition or per- 
sonal history, are abnormally predis- 
posed to sickness; (2) the requirement 
that a substantial amount of life insur- 
ance benefit be applied for for each 
unit of sickness insurance benefit ap- 
plied for; (8) special caution in issu- 
ing sickness insurance to women, to 
persons in hazardous or unhealthy oc- 
cupations, te persons not regularly em- 
ployed outs'de the home for a salary 
or wages. and to applicants at ages 
over 45; (4) the elimination of bene- 
fit at the higher ages where superan- 
nuation is frequent, where it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between senility 
and disease, and where the progressive 
deterioration in sickness insurance ex- 
perience has its most pronounced. of- 
fects. , 





Frank S. Clark, of New London, 
Conn., is the leading personal pro- 
ducer on a basis of per capita popula- 
tion of all the territories af the Mary- 
land Casualty under the company’s 
special accumulative automobile policy. 
It was only three months ago that he 
heard of the $5 policy. 


Harry C. Youmans, manager of the 
brokerage department of the New 
York office of the Hartford Fire, 
pulled up stakes last week with his 
family for a vacation of two weeks in 
and around Accord, N. Y. Being an 
enthusiastic and agile angler, Mr. 
Youmans is spending his time “in and 
around” Accord—mostly around. <4 
number of his 1923 crop. of “fish 
stories” he already has relayed along 
to his assistant at the Hartford office, 
“Ferdie” Richter. One of the first “1? 
these, of course, contained the news 
that he had out-angled him -—~ Mr. 
Richter—by half a foot. A word of in- 
quiry as to the meaning of this rather 
hazy statement brought forth the news 
that while Mr. Richter was vacation- 
ing in the Berkshires during the early 
weeks of August, he had written Mr. 
Youmans of a fine catch of fish in- 
cluding a pickerel one foot long. Nat- 
urally, the latter determined to beat 
his record with the result that he did 
to the tune of a_pickerel ,one foot 
and a half long—that is, if “fish 
stories” at long range are to be be- 
lieved. 

* 26 6 


Charles T. O'Connor, recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Ewing-Phister 
Underwriters Co., of St. Louis com- 
menced his insurance career about 
eighteen years ago with the Globe In 
demnity. Subsequently he was in the 
importing business but after several 
years returned to the Globe and was 
sent to Philadelphia. In 1917 he became 
manager of the general agency of the 
Ocean Accident in Philadelphia, leaving 
there to become resident manager of 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty. but due 
to the closing of this office entered 
the service of the Maryland Casualty 
in Philadelphia. 

* a ob 


Ralph Snyder. of the brokerage de 
partment of the New York office of the 
Hartford Fire spent Tast week touring 
around New York State in his brand 
new, shining Elgin Six. It is under 
stood that the focal center of — his 
operations was a_ particular point in 
Sullivan County of particular and pe 
evliar interest to him and to hin 
alone. 


Septemt 
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Fire Insurance Department 


cae nae 
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American Co’s Not 
Involved in Japan 


NO EARTHQUAKE LINES THERE 
W. E. Ward, Assistant Fire Manager of 
A. F .I. A., Sails From Shanghai 
for Review of Situation 











No American fire insurance compa- 
nies will be interested directly in the 
caims emanating from Japan as a re 
sult of the earthquake and fire which 
this week virtually destroyed Tokio 
and Yokohama, according to the best 
information obtainable here at this 
Aside from possible treaties in 
which they may be interested through 
British 


time. 


sources, no American compa- 
nies are entered in Japan for the trans- 
action of fire except the 
Home and Continental, which together 
represent the interests of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association there. 
Because of the very nature of the 
country, the A. F. I. A. has not accept- 
ed anv earthquake lines in that coun- 
try and as the fires, which swept the 
involved cities, followed and came 
about as a result of the earthquake it- 
self, it does not seem probable that 
aims can or will be made on the 
companies under the fire policies 
which have been in force there. Mem- 
ory of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire and the fact that claims were 
paid there under somewhat similar 
circumstances, gave some underwrit- 
ers pause until they remembered that 
the earthquake risk in Japan is ac- 
knowledged to be so great that it has 
consistently bcen excluded from. ordi- 
nary fire policies. It is only in those 
cases where special earthquake insur- 
ance has been arranged for (through 
the companies of other countries, es- 
pecially British), that the owners of 
damaged property will be able to re- 
cover, 

All cables connecting Japan with 
this country are down, of course, but 
a direct report from the devastated 
territory is expected by the A. F. 1. A. 
inthe very near future. It so happens 
that at the time of the catastrophe, 
W. KE. Ward, assistant fire manager of 
the association, was in that part of the 
world on a business trip. He imme- 
liately wired that he was sailing from 
Shanghai, China, on Monday (last) to 
sist H. E. Esping, manager for the 
\. Fo I. A. in Japan, in restoring the 
records of the companies which are 
believed to have been destroyed. Cer- 
‘ain it is that the headquarters of the 
‘ssociation in Yokohama were de- 
troved or burned along with the rest 
f the but whether the records 


business 


city, 


RATING ORGANIZATION SUIT 





Motion of Importers & Exporters For 
Resettlement of Mandamus 
Order Refused 





A motion for resettlement of a man- 
damus order in the suit of attorneys 
Goldman & Unger on behalf of the Im- 
porters & Exporters Insurance Co., and 


thirty other companies against the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 


ganization was refused Tuesday by 
Judge Lehman. The purpose of the 
motion was to secure a mandamus 
order which required the exclusion 


from the agreement of all reference to 
existing rules concerning commissions, 
brokerages and limitation of the num- 
ber of agencies. Judge Lehman’s de- 
cision is to the effect that the original 
order as entered in the case shall re- 
main unchanged except that he grants 
the plaintiff's request that the recita- 
tion in the order to the effect that it 
was made on motion of Goldman & 
Unger, attorneys for the plaintiff, shall 
be stricken out. Goldman & Unger 
have served notice of appeal. 


F. R. STODDARD, SR., DEAD 





Father of New York Superintendent of 

Insurance Passes Away; Descend- 

ed From Pilgrims 

Francis Russell Stoddard, 
the superintendent of 
New York, Sunday at 
mouth, Mass., his birthplace. He was 
staying at the summer home of his 
daughter, Mrs. George Dallas Yoemans 
of New York. Mr. Stoddard was the 
son of the late Isaac N. Stoddard, of 
Plymouth, and was born here Jan. 26, 
1844. He attended Exeter Academy 
and was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in the Class of 1866. 

He was a direct descendant on his 
father’s side from John Stoddard, who 
settled in Hingham in 1638 and on his 
mother’s side from William Thomas, 
who helped finance the first voyage of 
the Mayflower in 1620, John Howland 
and many other Pilgrim families. 

In 1868 he married Mary Frances 
Baldwin, daughter of John Baldwin, of 
Boston, and lived there many years. 


father of 
insurance of 


died on Ply- 


— $$ _____ a 





fell victims to the flames, too, or 
whether they merely are buried under 
the accumulated ashes and rubbish, 
remains to be seen. Mr. Esping was 
not injured in the least, according to 
a cablegram received at headquarters 
this week. The combined reports of 
these two will be awaited with unusu- 
allv keen interest by American under- 
writers, especially as regards the life 
and casualty ends of the business as 
well as the marine losses which un- 
doubtedly will be quite heavy. 





MARINE 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 





TOKIO 


AND FIRE 
INSURANCE 
LIMITED 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





COMPANY 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 























Brokers-- 





' The opportunity to serve you will 
Forty-Five be welcomed by this agency. 
Fire Unheard of facilities for Westchester 
and Casualty County. 
Companies Get 3520 on your ’phone 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 
GENERAL INSURANCE 


White Plains 15 Court St. New York 
Successors to the Insurance Business of ‘Tibbits, Prince 








& Ripley, Inc. 














CHARLES HOYT SMITH 








OR 
MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 








We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis eon 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles, 





We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York State Fire Insurance Co., United States Lloyds, Ine., N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Western Assurance Co., Toronto 
British America Assurance 
Toronto 


NEW YORK CITY 


Co., 


Ff. M. GUND, Mer. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


H. JUNKER, Mer. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 
Southern Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

North Carolina Dept., Durham, No. Carolina 

















LEWIS & GENDAR 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Northern sneer ee co. - “Firemense Ine. On = Newark 
® onwe , . = - Jnited Merchants Ins. \. 
Epon te | ot gy tol Ltd. ledumalag Ene: Co. of N. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE BROOKLYN OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 198 MONTAGUE STREET 
Telephones: John 0063-64-65 *Phones: Main 6370-71-72 
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Marine Underwriters 
Await News of Japan 


WILL BE HEAVIEST LOSERS 


Although Commitments of American 
Companies Are Relatively Small; 
British May Have Large Losses 


While current reports from Japan 
give only meagre details of the great 
catastrophe there it is thought that 
marine underwriters will be the worsi 
sufferers in the insurance field. Many 
vessels and huge quantities of goods 
covered by marine policies were in 


Yokohama and the harbor there and at 


Tokio when the earthquake occurred. 
The fate of the vessels there was not 
known as this edition went to press, 
but it is feared that tidal waves and 
fire must have destroyed huge values 
in ships and cargoes, while the accom 
panying loss of life to crews and pas 


sengers is thought to be extensive, 
Marine underwriters here are eagerly 
awaiting reports from Japan on the ex 
tent of damage there. 

A meeting of the Board of Under 
writers of New York was held Wednes 


day to consider the Japanese situa 
tion Cornelius Eldert, president ot 
the Atlantic Mutual, was quoted as 
saying: 

“We have been trying all day to lo 
cate what interests we have and thus 
far have learned nothing. It will be a 
lifficult task and we will have to pro- 
ceed slowly. We will have to find 


out What ships have sunk, whether any 
of the cargo can be salvaged, exactly 
what part of the cargo in warehouses 
has been destroyed, and so on, 
“Just at this time not very 
merchandise has been moving. 
important from 


much 
This 
is, of our 


standpoint 


course, 


“7? don’t think that American com- 
panies are going to be greatly af- 
fected. In fact we have thus far heen 
unable to find any interests that have 
been likely to suffer from the earth- 
quake, Large losses may develop, of 


course, but we don’t look for anything 
that will affect the companies to any 
great extent.” 

Neither the Tokio Marine & Fire nor 


the Fuso had heard early this week 
rom their headquarters in Japan. 
J. A. Kelsey, general agent of the 


Tokfo, said that the home office build- 
ing was located across from thé 
grounds of the Imperial Palace, and 
hoped that it had not been destroyed. 
It is not known yet whether the lead-» 
ing executives of the Japanese com- 
panies were in Tokio and Yokohama at 
the time of the earthquake or out of 
town on vacations. 


AUTO MEETINGS START 
Committees of National 
Conferences Begin Work; 
Meeting in October 

This month will bring a renewal of 
activity in automobile insurance circles. 
With the summer vacation weeks draw- 
ing swiftly to an end executives and 
underwriters are returning from. their 
trips to places of recreation and plung- 
ing into the daily problems of business. 


and Sectional 
Annual 


Manager Young of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference re- 
turned to his desk right after Labor 


Day and started the wheels going there 
again. 

While the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Conference is slated for Septem- 
ber it is not likely that it will be held 
until the third week of October on ac 
count of meetings of the regional organ- 
izations that must precede it. However, 
several important committee meetings, 
including these of the actuarial and 
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forms, and governing committees of the 
Eastern Conference and the grievance 
committee of the National Conference, 
will be called during the current month, 
which will clear the way for the big 
meeting soon thereafter. 

So far there have been no startling 
propositions rumored to be pushed for- 
ward at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to presume there will be some 
slight talk, at least, about the no-amount 
policy, since the National Liberty, 
which resigned early this year from the 
Conference, is using a nosum policy 
now for automobile fire and theft in- 
surance. 

In compliance with constitutional re- 
quirements, the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Con- 


ference has been called for Wednes- 
day, September 26. No business, how- 
ever, will be transacted at that time 





but an adjournment taken to some 
date in October, probably Wednesday, 
the 17th. It will be remembered. that 
an amendment to the Constitution, 
changing the date of the annual meet- 
ing from September to October, was 
suggested last fall, but, since this so 
far had not been done, this method of 
accomplishing it this year was agreed 
upon. In all probability, the recom- 
mended change will he made at. the 
forthcoming annual meeting. 





W. H. Sale, resident vice-president 


of the New York office of the Con- 
tinental Casualty, is on a fishing trip 
in Canada and will not return for 


several weeks. 





Wallace A. Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Indemnity, 
is spending a two weeks vacation at 
Haynes Falls, N. Y. 





’ 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


| FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


, THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 
Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and all other 
liabilities 1,329,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total As- 
sets ... .$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 














LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Insurance And Th 
Sporting Tradition 


UNDERWRITERS GOOD SPORTS 





How They Size Up to Editor of “The 
Field, the Country Gentleman’s 
Newspaper,” of England 





Some of the British insurance men in 
this country have received a copy of a 
recent edition of “The Field, The 
Country Gentleman’s Newspaper,” a 
publication of outdoor life published in 
England, which contains some interest- 
ing Observations of insurance men and 
insurance institutions from the novel 
viewpoint of sportsmanship. The = ar- 
ticle says in part: 

The great insurance companies are 
found actively trading in every coun- 
try in the world, often in active com- 
petition with native institutions which 
enjoy a very large measure of protec- 
tion. Consider for one moment the 
significance of the huge premium in- 
come which is paid to English and 
Scottish companies in the United 
States of America. The natural in- 
clination of every insurer there must 
je to deal with their own offices; the 
conditions are all in favor of their own 
institutions, whereas our companies 
have to contend with many and very 
special difficulties. What is the reason 
why so much business comes our way 
none the less? It is simply a question 
of quality. The British insurance. poli- 
‘ty is a first-class contract; it is the 
British custom to treat insurers liber- 
ally, and claims are punctually paid, 
and seldom disputed, and then only 
unde rthe greatest possible provoca- 
tion. 

The Sporting Tradition in Business 

There is in the insurance world here 
a very strong and enduring tradition 
of sportsmanship, which is a factor of 
very real importance where the day by 
day payment of the claims is con- 
cerned. ‘There is more connection be- 
tween the traditions of field sports 
and such a business as insurance than 
might be supposed. It is essential in 
insurance business to know how to 
take a beating; the reputation of the 
great companies is what it is today 
all over the world, just because they 
do not niggle about the payment of 
losses. They have learnt the trick of 
paying up as if they liked it, and, once 
faced with the necessity of paying, 
they make it the point of honor to pay 
promptly. 

There may seem at first to be not 
much connection between the main 
tenance of the good name. of the 
British insurance policy in the farthest 
Naces on the earth and the quality of 
the boys engaged as junior clerks in 
london and Edinburgh; it may appear 
fantastic to suggest that the vigorous 
ithletic clubs, which are now so 
fenerally encouraged here by the di- 
ectors of banks and insurance offices 
lor the recreation of their staffs, are a 
factor helping to maintain this coun- 
lry’s invisible exports, but it is indeed 
the cage, 

And not only in the payment of 
‘laims do such factors come into play, 
hit also in the propaganda work, the 
'remendous campaign which has to be 
‘arried on unceasingly by the outdoor 
“aff, from the supreme organizers 
‘own to the humblest house-to-house 
‘anvassers. ~ 

There igs a quality about the best 
New business” men, whose energy it 
‘that drives the great British insur- 
‘nce offices along, which is peculiarly 
the product of those islands, and is very 
‘losely linked up with all that we con- 
‘der to be the way to play the game 
‘nd with what is, or is not, cricket. 
The Stolidity of the British Character 
There is, however, something else 
eyond the sporting tradition. That 
llality in itself would not be sufficient 
‘0 build up either a great bank or a 
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Prepare Now For 
Fire Prevention Week 


One month away is lire Prevention Week 
—October Sth to 13th. Originated a few 
years ago as lire Prevention Day—a day on 
which to give a little extra thought to the 
tremendous fire waste of our nation and to 
consider prevention methods—the idea has 
expanded. It has been adopted almost uni- 
versally by state and municipal authorities 
who realize the opportunities for civic bet- 
terment that exist in the observance of lire 
Prevention Week. 


Local insurance agents should be the 
prime movers in arousing public interest m 
the event. 


And now is the time to begin planning 
your program. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 











Fire and Lightning, Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 
nation Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 
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great insurance office. There is in the 
British character a certain stolidity 
which is of extraordinary value in the 
very special form of finance upon 
which the success of these institutions 
depends; in this particular sphere, the 
fact that we may be slow is entirely 
outweighed by the fact that we are 
sure. There is a new _ school of 
thought in every branch of business 
today, and neither banking principles 
nor insurance science has been exempt 
from the attacks of such advanced 
thinkers. Old fashioned methods of 
finance seem to be particularly irritat- 
ing to these rather revolutionary 
people; they are never tired of pointing 
out ways in which money might be 
made to breed money faster than it is 
already doing; they point out the op- 
portunities which banks and insurance 
companies, with their vast weight of 
available money, have of making ex- 
ceptional profits if they will depart 
from the old grooves and go boldly into 
new markets. 

Occasionally, but very occasionally, 
some few are found to listen; some 
small bank, fired by foolish ambition, 
may try to blow itself out to twice its 
proper size in this way: insignificant 
insurance offices, hastily formed or 
in too great a hurry to make fine divi- 
dends, enter into fields of investment 
utterly unsuited to their needs and 
knowledge; there is generally a swift 
end to such concerns. We are scarcely 
interested in them or their failure if 
we take a properly proportioned view, 
for, in relation to the solid mass of 
soundly established banks and insur- 
ance offices, the number of such insti- 
tutions is insignificant. 

The failures, when these take place, 
make a degree of noise out of all pro- 
portion to their importance, attracting 
far more attention for the time being 
than the great offices which give cause 
for no such hectic disturbance. It re- 
minds one of Burke’s warning that, be- 
cause half a-dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their 
importunate chink, we should not 
overlook the thousands of great cattle 
reposing beneath the shadow of the 
British oak, and imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only in- 
habitants of the field, or of course many 
in number. 

At the present moment times are 
very difficult, and people should be 
more than ever careful to select offices 
for all kinds of insurance from amongst 
the many of solidly established repu- 
tation. Trade is in a parlous state 
owning to the position in the world. 
Lancashire is holding very small 
stocks; the trade there dares not do 
more than live literally from hand to 
mouth; there is even talk in Manches- 
ter today of the mills having to close 
down altogether for three or four 
weeks, throwing perhaps another half 
million of people out of employment. 
All this means less premium income 
for the general insurance companies; 
and it is of course impossible to cut 
down expenses pari passu with such 
shrinkage; bad trade too usually 
means a heavier loss ratio, for reasons 
the general psychological nature of 
which is not difficult to appreciate. 
Life offices, all insurance offices, are 
feeling the effect now; people do not 
spend money to-day on insurance un 
less it be unavoidable. These, how- 
ever, are not the sort of evils which 
really affect the ultimate prosperity of 
the great companies, any more than 
such times endanger in the very least 
the security of the great banks. 

And, although it may be more diffi- 
cult to find the premiums, these are in 
fact the very times in which wise men 
increase rather than decrease their in- 
surances. Life insurance officials, in 
piping times of prosperity, have a hard 
task to induce people, who are making 
money fast in business, to listen to 
their story; the safe yield which 2 
bonus policy gives does not sound so 
well when a man is making his ten and 
twelve per cent outside. 
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Questions Conn’s View 
Of Unlicensed Policies 


COMMENT ON ALLGEYER CASE 








Decision Didn’t Favor Theory That 
State Can Abridge Citizen’s 
Right to Control 





A prominent insurance man who 

watches the legal end of the business 
docs not agree with the conclusion of 
Harry L. Conn, Ohio superintendent of 
insurance, in his discussion of the con- 
trol of unlicensed insurance delivered in 
inneapolis recently. He said in bart: 

Control of the issuance of policies of 
unlicensed companies is a’ subject, in- 
teresting to a great majority of insur- 
ance companies and the several states. 

The address of Commissioner Conn, 
of Ohio, made before the National Con- 
yention of Insurance Commissioners, 
und appearing in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, will undoubt- 
edly attract wide-spread attention. 

Mr. Conn presents that which, at first 
glance, would seem a panacea for an 
alleged evil. It would seem that it con- 
tains the germ of a good idea, but in its 
entirety will bear close scrutiny, for if 
we read the decision which he cites, 
(mainly in support of his contention) 
correctly, and have recourse to the 
Constitution of the United States, it 
would appear that Mr. Conn has, on the 
one hand, cited a case which instead 
of supporting his contention, demolishes 
it; the constitution would appear to pro- 
hibit legislation by the states as he has 
outlined it. 


The Allgeyer Case 


In the main, Mr. Conn’s plan for con- 
trol of the issuance of policies in un- 
licensed companies, through uniform 
legislation to be enacted by the various 
states, is to prohibit their home com- 
panies from insuring on persons and 
properties of other states. He is of the 
opinion that most of us are laboring 
under a misapprehension and the be- 
lief, that insurance may be written any- 
where and any way, on the theory that 
the Fourteenth Amendment permits 
people to engage in the making of such 
contracts without restraint and that 
this right is sustained by the courts. 
He says, “I undertake to say that these 
decisions constitute no authority in 
that behalf; properly understood, they 
fail utterly to support it. I shall at- 
tempt, therefore, as the first step in 
the solution of our problem, a_ brief 
analysis of the controlling authorities.” 
Here follows a discussion of the fam- 
cus Allgeyer case, with which the stud- 
ents of the subject are entirely familiar, 
and concerning which this Commis- 
sioner has apparently misled himself. 

In the first instance, the question was 
the right of the assured, not an insur- 
ance agent of the State of Louisiana, to 
report a shipment of goods under an 
open marine policy to the underwriters 
in another state. In the second place, 
Mr. Conn says, “Error was prosecuted 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and in this tribunal it was con- 
tended (sic) that the validity of such 
a statute had been decided in principle 
in favor of the state.” This must have 
led his auditors to believe that the 
decision was favorable to the state 
Which had affirmed the conviction, 
Whereas the Supreme Court reversed 
the “contention” to which Mr. Conn re- 
fers and remanded it to the state courts 


for instructions in line with the dect- 
sion. The decision, in effect, held the 
statute to “be in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Here certainly 
was a decision not in favor of the 
theory that the state can abridge the 
right of its citizens to contract. 

It would seem that in any case, this 
decision would bear no relation to any 
test which might be brought under the 
plan of uniform legislation suggested 
by Mr. Conn, for his plan is one involv- 
ing largely the police power of the 
states to limit the powers of the cor- 
porations of its creation. 


Limitation of Corporation Powers 

The right of the state to limit or ex- 
pand the powers of corporations of its 
own creation is unquestioned, in so far 
as it does not conflict with its own and 
the United States Constitution. Legis- 
lation such as the so-called Armstrong 
Laws, limiting the powers of life com- 
panies in relation to commissions which 
may be paid, loading on premiums, etc., 
on all its business is valid. But would 
the legislation of any state, making it 
unlawful, in the superintendent’s words, 
“for a domestic fire or kindred insur- 
ance company to write a policy unon 
any property situate in a state or terri- 
tory in which such company is not 
admitted, or, if it be a life or accident 
company, it may not write a policy upon 
a resident of the state in which it is 
not licensed, nor may a company writ- 
ing miscellaneous business cover on a 
resident of a state in which it is not 
licensed,” be valid? Can a law be sus- 
tained which prohibits a New York cor- 
poration from insuring, in an insurance 
company chartered or licensed in New 
York State, its property say in the 
State of Texas, though such insurance 
company be not licensed in the State of 
Texas? Could it prohibit a resident of 
the State of Texas, while visiting New 
York, from securing life insurance from 
a life company chartered or licensed in 
New York State, but not licensed in 
Texas. Is it not possible that Article 
IV, Section 1, of the Constitution rather 
than the Fourteenth Amendment, would 
be anplied in the test? It reads: 

“The citizens of each state shall 

be entitled to all privileges and im- 

munities of citizens in the several 

states.” 

We do not venture an opinion as to 
the right of a citizen to secure insur- 
ance by mail. We do not venture an 
opinion as to the right of the states to 
limit the powers of its domestic cér- 
porations by legislation not in conflict 
with the State or Federal constitution. 
But it would seem that Mr. Conn is 
proceeding from an erroneous theory 
and has drawn therefrom a skein as 
pregnable. 





CAPITALIZING LOCAL EVENTS 

The Interstate Trust Company, of 
Denver, doing a general banking busi- 
ress, closed its doors on the morning of 
August 23. Just what the real trouble 
is has not been made known, the only 
excuse given was: “Inability to secure 
further credit.” On the afternoon of 
the same day Cobb, Miller and Stebbing, 
general insurance agents of the Mile- 
High city, used a newspaper space four 
by four, heavy black letters: “Insure 
your bank account against bank failure, 
premium only $5 per $1,000 per year.” 

R. C. HOSMER RESIGNS 

Robert C. Hosmer has resigned as as- 
sistant western manager of the Na- 
tional Liberty. He will announce his 
hew connection soon. 





CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1905 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 











ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 


SPECIAL AGENT 
NEW YORK STATE 


124 E. GENESEE ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














No Annexes ! 


— Company is opposed to 

the “‘Annex’’ for two sufficient 
(1) 
agents; (2) it is detrimental to the 


public. 


reasons : it is unfair to the 
Can any institution thrive 
that weakens its own right arm 


(the agent)? Or live when it bites 
the hand that feeds it (the public)? 


This Company is committed to a 
We be- 


lieve this means service and success. 


policy —“‘No Annexes.”’ 








ENTRAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
IBAILLTIM@O IRIE 


Joun P. Lauper, Pres. Cras. H. Koppetman, V. Pres. Cuas. H. Roroson, Jr , Secy. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1,640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland for 1922 
“The Company adjusts and settles its lasses promptly and with justness and fairness.” 








HERBERT M. BENJAMIN 


SPECIAL AGENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


205 WALNUT PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Say Companies Are 
“Held Up” By Paper 


FRANCISCO 





SAN ALLEGATION 





Attack on Insurance Brokers Bulletin 
Made; Exchange Costs $30,000 
Yearly to Run 


Something of a sensation was caused 
the 


“Underwriters 


in San Francisco by 
the 


appearance of 


an article in he- 


port,” written by R. E. Myers, of 
Snodgrass & Myers, that city, com 
menting sharply on the San Francisco 


», and also 
Bulletin,” the 


publication of 


Insurance Brokers’ Exchange 


the “Insurance Brokers’ 


large and interesting 


that organization. 
After 


being 


the 
a osmall clique 
the 


accusing Exchange of 


run by Myers has 


this to say of “Insurance Brokers’ 


Bulletin:” 


“What first aroused the small brokers 


was the newly inaugurated system of 
graded assessments which are based on 
lire, casualty and automobile earnings 
and bonds, even though the Exchange 
has no influence on lines of insurance 
other than fire. Today the Exchange 
member pays about three times the 
amount of dues than he did formerly 


and the 
fluence or 


Exchange has no more in- 
power than it had then. The 
member receives no more for his 
money. The cost of running the or 
ganization has increased, to in excess 
of $30,000 per year—out of all propor 
tion to the good rendered. 

“In answer to this charge, the 
bers of the clique point to the ‘Insur-’ 
unce Brokers Bulletin,’ the elaborate 
publication and plaything of the 
tury and say, ‘See what a fine 
you have now. We are going 
the insurance companies for 
ments and then it won't cost the Ex- 
change anything to run the paper.’ 
This is against the principles of the 
Exchange which at most requires a 
modest four-page house organ as 
formerly, and not a newspaper filled 
with matter clipped from outside 
sources and of little interest to the 
San Francisco brokers. 

“It is reported that 
general agents when 
advertisements for the 
were indignant over 
acterise as a ‘hold-up.’ They feel that 
the brokers need no elaborate paper. 
And ask, moreover, ‘why should the 
companies be asked to foot the bill?’ 

“The paper is not a reflection of. the 
views of the members. It is an organ 
of propaganda for those in power. For 
illustration, Rag Ernesto Vedovi, one 
of the members, protested against the 
system of graded assessment as ap 
plied to automobile and casualty busi 
ness, over which the Exchange has 
no jurisdiction His letter to the 
secretary was absolutely ignored and in 
order to get it before the attention of 
the members he was forced to have 
mimeographed copies of the letter mail- 
ed to the members. One of the things 
he took exception to was the Exchange 


mem 


secre 
paper 
to ask 
advertise 


managers and 
approached for 
brokers’ paper 
what they char 


shouldering the burden of the cost of 
the proposed publicity campaign which 
we were told in Exchange meeting 


was turned over to other interests fol- 
lowing protests from Exchange mem- 
bers. However, the writer understands 
there is now a hitch in this shifting of 
the burden. This burden stated Vedovi, 
should be borne by the companies. 
Alexander Field of Johnson & Higgins, 
wrote Vedovi claiming that it was per- 
fectly fair for the Exchange to defray 
these expenses. In the brokers bulletin 
Field’s letter is reproduced in full but 
other than a brief mention of Vedovi’s 
arguments he is completely ignored. 
“As an illustration of the methods 
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Official test of America’s first steam fire 


engine in City Hall Park, New York 


“You must throw a stream 
right over that flagstaff--” 


AUL RAPSEY HODGE found the con- 

ditions disheartening, but he accepted 
the order—and built America’s first 
fire engine. 


steam 


Back in the forties, the fire underwriters 
if New York alarmed at the frequency and 
extent of innumerable fires, summoned the 
talented inventor, Paul Rapsey Hodge, to 
build them an engine “that may be draw: 
by men or horses, but must throw a stream 
over the flagstaff of the City Hall tower.” 
Although he found the terms confining, 
Hodge accepted the order and produced 
steam engine that met all the conditions. 


In ’48 the L. & L. & G. started its career 
in the United States and met all the condi- 
tions. 75 years have since rolled by. Over 
this period the L. & L. & G. has recruited an 
army of 10,000 representatives, through 
which has been distributed to satisfied 
policyholders in excess of one hundred and 
ninety millions of dollars. 
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used by the clique in its highhandeg 
management of the organization: At 
the last open meeting one of the mem. 
bers introduced a resolution to the 
effect that no employe hereafter could 
be hired by the Exchange for a period 
longer than one month. ‘This resolu. 
tion was accepted and postponed ac. 
cording to the rules to a future meeting 
for final action. 
interim, we hear that the board of 
governors has entered into a new two 
year contract with the secretary, 
agrecing to pay this official a salary 
said to be $7,500 per year, dating said 
contract back to November, 1922, when 
his first contract expired.” 





ANOTHER WAREHOUSE FIRE 





Number 284 West Street, Regarded As 
A First Class Risk, Becomes 
A Total Loss 





Another warehouse in a presumably 
preferred risk district of New York City 
went up in smoke last week, upsetting 
local fire underwriters in much _ the 
Same way as the disastrous Jane Street 
fire did a year ago. The storage ware- 
house at 284 West Street caught fire 
early Sunday morning and burned for 
nearly three days, finally becoming a 
total loss, with heavy water damage to 
the buildings at 281-283 West Street and 
in the rear of 284. Number 284, a struc- 
ture containing no windows, is said to 
have contained large quantities of dye- 
stuffs. 

Hurried estimates place the fire loss 
at anywhere from $500,000 to $2,000,000, 
However, until the companies have 
checked up accurately upon their com- 
mitments it is impossible to tell exact- 
ly how heavy the losses will be. It is 
certain that an examination of the 
premises will be made to ascertain 
“whether any highly inflammable goods 
were kept in the warehouses in viola- 
tion ‘of the fire policies or city ordi- 
nances. Storage warehouses are usu: 
ally regarded by underwriters as fine 
risks, and it is somewhat disturbing to 
see several warehouse fires occur with- 
in a single year. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS’ MEETING 

The executive committee of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Insurance Agents 
is scheduled to hold a meeting in 
Richmond at Rueger’s hotel September 
10 for the purpose of conferring with 
chairmen of other committees relative 
to the program of work for the ensuing 
year. This will be the first meeting 
of the executive committee, since the 
annual convention of the Virginia 
agents held in Richmond the latter 
part of June. Charles P. Walford, Jr. 
Richmond, re-elected chairman at the 
convention, has appointed the follow- 
ing to serve on the committee with 
him during the current year: R. §. 
wald, Wytheville; T. Garnett Tabb, 
Richmond; F. S. Blanton, Farmville; 
L. T. Dobie, Norfolk. The session of 
the forthcoming conference at Rueger’s 
is scheduled to open at 10 A. M. 





WERE AT BUFFALO 

The representatives of the Phoenix 
of London and_ affiliated companies 
who attended the Buffalo convention 
follow: J. Goodwin, assistant secre 
tary; J. T. Tabler, general agent; W. 
l.. Maillot, assistant general agent; W. 
C. Lutz, assistant general agent; A, C. 
McCabe, Ohio state agent: A, J. 
Hughes, Western New York. state 
agent; H. P. Jackson, vice-president 
Phoenix Indemnity. 





FIELD CLUB MEETS 
The sixty second monthly 

of the Suburban New York Field Club 
was held at the St. George Hotel m™ 
srooklyn last Tuesday. Following an 
informal dinner an executive session 
was held, at which a subscription was 
collected: to be given to the Red Cross 
for its. Japanese relief fund. 
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How Treaties Are 
Placed in London 


DIFFICULT 





TO PLACE 
the Commissions Run; What 
Intermediary Brokers Get for 
Their Work 


How 





An interesting series of articles on fire 
reinserance is being run by “The 
Policy,” a London publication. How 
these. treaties are placed was the sub- 
ict of a recent article. It follows: 

Many, if not almost all, treaties are 
“placed,” that is, arranged on behalf 
of the ceding company by individuals 
or firms known as intermediary brokers. 

There is no doubt but that 
treaties are difficult to place and a suit- 
able market hard to find, and in such 
circumstances intermediaries are very 
useful. In addition, many such brokers 
actually the wording of the 
treaty, and themselves type, or print 
the documents, and this entails a great 
deal of thought, time and labor as well 


some 


prepare 


as experience, 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
particularly if he has influence, as is 
frequently the case, to enable a treaty 
to be arranged on good terms, which a 
ceding company could not itself man- 
age by direct negotiations with the re- 
insurance market, and naturally in such 
cases the broker should be remun- 
erated. We 

The usual commission demanded by 
the broker for his services is 212% on 
new and renewal premiums, which is, 
generally speaking, much too high, and 
in practice it will be found that the re- 
sults of very few treaties will permit 
of such a high intermediary commis- 
sion. 

The broker when he has a treaty to 
offer always asks the re-insurer to pay 
the commission, and the re-insurer has 
generally either to pay it or lose the 
husiness, 


The Prudent Re-Insurer 

If he is a prudent re-insurer and has 
first-class security to offer he will usu- 
ally refuse to pay such a commission 
as 24%4% on all premiums as, unless he 
is very new to the business, he will 
know that, as a rule, he can only ex 
pect in all 5% profit on the treaty. 

For this 5% the re-insurer has got 
torun all the risks, that is, pay losses, 
commissions, probably put up a reserve 
of 40% of premiums, and meet his own 


expenses, and yet, from such meagre 
return the re-insurer is supposed to 


give back 2%% to the broker. — What 
for? For having been favored with 


the business. Even where the broker 
originally prepared the treaties such a 
return is out of all proportion and as 
arule 1% commission is sufficient. 

If the broker considers he is entitled 
to 2%% commission, the difference of 
14% might well be paid by the ced 
ing company as the fact that the broker 
designed the wording for the treaties 
and undertook their preparation is not 
hecessarily of any assistance to the re- 
insurer. The reinsurer cannot possibly 
mind whether the broker or the ceding 
company undertook the work, as the 
re-insurer does not receive any bene- 
fit either way. All the re-insurer is con- 
cerned with are the actual terms of the 
treaty. 

In some cases the commission should 
certainly be paid by the ceding com- 
Dany, as, without the broker’s influen- 
tial efforts the treaty might never have 
been placed at all. 

What might be the views of the ced- 
ing company in respect of the inter- 
Mediary brokers demanding a heavy 
Commission? It does not appear to 
strike some ceding companies that 
where they have a good average treaty 
lo place the best market is against 





them purely on account of the brokers’ 
heavy commission. 

Where a first-class re-insurer will 
accept a treaty at 30% flat commis- 
sion with a 10% profit commission, he 
Will not pay 214% to the broker in ad- 
dition, but would have accepted the 
business with a brokerage of 1%. 

The treaty is eventually “placed,” but 
not with many re-insurers that the ced- 
ing company would have been very 
pleased to have had dealings with. In 
short, the ceding company loses a good 
re-insurer and the good re-insurer loses 
a favorable treaty from a first-class 
ceding company, and nobody gains any- 
thing but the broker. 

It would be most unfair to say that 
all intermediary brokers are alike, be- 
cause such is far from the case, but 
the facts as set out hold good in very 
many cases, , 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
The following transfers of Philadel- 
phia agencies took place last week: 
Vercantile Insurance Company of 
\merica from Wm. Bishop, Ine., to 
Herkness, Peyton, Bishop, Ine. Na- 
tional Ben Franklin and Tokio Marine 
& Fire from Greenfield, Taube & 
Wirkman to Emanuel Wirkman. 





necticut: 
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HENRY EVANS, 


NEW YORK 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
83 Maiden Lane, New York United States Manager 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1923 


National Fire Insurance Company | 


Ce ele ME son onsncces sa caddcccadacevouauaicadeasiie $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES..........ccccccsccccceces 19,525,218.56 
TR e UMD dais: doacceusxauamnvndidasaessudeksieoauecaces eeeeee 8,350,064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND...........ccccccccccccsscscce 500,000.00 
AM EOE Kina ie iansns aca sadurdecaudderacceassanetatadacsduludcendes 30,375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............ccecescee 10,850,064.24 


H. A. Smith, President 


S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. See’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 








Chairman of the Board. 


CHICAGO 











Of great moment 


is the question of “spoiled” and “not taken” policies, which was 
thoroughly discussed at the 
Commissioners held recently at Minneapolis. Quoting from an ad- 
dress by Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 


National Convention of Insurance 


“It must be admitted that the problem of ‘not taken’ insur- 
ance policies is a serious one. It is serious for two reasons: 
first, because it is a sign of low business ethics, and second, 
because it is waste.” 


{ * * ” v! Puy fe . ar 
‘ Vay TEASE a GAA \A vA Yh “sy “by Bae ) 


~ To reduce the waste in your agency caused by “not taken” poli- 
cies, sell coverage carefully, handle renewals only after a check up 
on conditions, and place your business in companies whose integrity, 
financial strength and loss paying records are unquestioned. 


“Place it in the Fidelity-Phenix.” 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Cc. R. STREET, 
President. 





“ AMERICA FORK” 


Cash Capital: Five Million Dollars 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Few Changes Made In 
Cotton Marine Rates 





THOSE ARE OF MINOR NATURE 





North British, Home and Franklin Join 
Seibels’ Syndicate; Norwegian 
Atlas Out 





When the cotton insurance under- 
writers finished their conferences here 
lust week they agreed on a fire and 
marine tariff that contains very few 
substantial changes from the rate- 
schedule in effect the last twelve 
months. Those modifications that were 
made were of a minor character and 
also to harmonize some inconsistencies 
which developed out of the previous 
year’s tariff. The new schedule is ap- 
plicable to all companies that belong 
either to the “old pool” or to the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters. 

It is generally understood that the 
experience on marine cotton underwrit- 
ing during 1923 has been fairly satis 
fuctory, While the fire losses on cotton 
accounts were rather inclined to be 
heavy. Cotton underwriters are hope- 
ful that with the opening of cotton 
moving season soon and the harvesting 
of the new crop the demand from 
Europe will be increased. Present pros- 
pects are not exactly of the brightest 
hue, however, with the Graeco-Italian 
trouble still causing disturbances and 
other economic factors in Europe far 
from settled. As the central continental 
powers formerly were large buyers of 
American cotton the absence of this de- 
mand reacts unfavorably on the cotton 
marine underwriters as well as on the 
cotton growers. 

Three companies have joined the Cot- 
ton Fire & Marine Underwriters syndi 
cate lately. Effective last Friday the 
North British & Mercantile joined the 
organization under the management of 
Edwin G. Seibels, and a few months 
ago the Home and the Franklin joined. 
The North British, which formerly was 
associated with the Cotton Insurance 
Association, transferred its connection 
because of its entrance into the marine 
insurance field. 

Reports that the Cotton Fire & Ma- 
rine Underwriters is exclusively for 
American companies is erroneous. Al- 
though formed by a group of companies 
that happened all to be domestic in- 
surers, national lines have never been 
drawn around the organization. The 
Norwegian Atlas was a member until 
this year, and now the North British 
joins. Quite a number of British com- 
panies are affiliated with the Wilcox 
group. 





GOFFE AND GRISWOLD JOIN 

The insurance brokerage firm orig- 
inally established by Robert H. Goffe 
in 1882, and for the past twelve years 
operating under the name of Goffe & 
Little, has been reorganized under the 
name cf Goffe & Griswold. 


More Time Allowed 
To Stockholders 


GRANTS AN 





HOME EXTENSION 





May Deposit Shares of Virginia Fire & 

Marine Stocks With J. M. Miller, 

.  Jr.; Virginia Officials Silent 

Stockholders of the Virginia Fire & 
Marine have been allowed extension of 
time in which to exercise the privilege 
of depositing shares of stock with 
Join M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
Kirst National junk of Richmond, 
agent for the Home of New York, 
which is trying to acquire control of 
the company. A circular letter re- 
ceived by each stockholder states that 
the time limit for the deposit of shares 
has been extended from September 1 
to October 1. 

It reads as follows: “Since many 
stockholders are absent from their 
homes at this vacation season and in a 
number of instances have suggested 
that the time limit as set out in our 
offer be extended in order to permit of 
aun investigation on their part of their 
interests, we have determined in pur- 
suance of our right to extend the time 
for deposit. We therefore do hereby 
extend the time for deposit of shares 
to October 1, 1923, reserving the right 
to make further extensions as in our 
judgment may be proper and as _ pro- 
vided in our original offer. In all re- 
spects we confirm our original offer of 
August 11, 1923, based on the amount 
and value of the company’s shares at 
that date. Among the many stockhold- 
ers listing their stock for sale under 
our offer, we mention only a few of 
the larger ones, namely, one block of 
between 2,400 and 2,500 shares and 
two blocks of approximately 600 shares 
each. We will cheerfully furnish fur- 
ther information to stockholders when 
requested.” 

The Home is offering $108 to $110 a 
share for a minimum of stock ranging 
from 12,000 to 14,000 shares. Officials 
of the Virginia F. & M. who are en- 
deavoring to block the attempted pur- 
chase through the formation of a stock 
pool are hopefnl that their efforts in 
this direction will soon be crowned 
with success. 





“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 16% 
Entered United States 1854 
55 JOHN STREET 
Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. 8. $50,000,000 


Eastern ont Southern Departments 
NEW YORK CI 








FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Stephany & Co., of Egg Harbor City, 
New Jersey, on August 29 celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary with a ban- 
quet and testimonial gathering at the 
Aurora Hotel at Egg Harbor City. 
The head offices are in Atlantic City. 
Albert C. Stephany iS now the active 
head of the insurance agency, which 
was founded by A. Stephany in 1873. 
Several Philadelphia insurance officials 
sent a bouquet of fifty roses as a 
tribute to the success of the agency. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


(\ MANCHESTER, N. H. yy) 
a 











| FIFTY-THIRD 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1.1923 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000.000.00 
ASSETS 11,254,752 .53 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.856.561 .84 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 9.398.190 .69 














214th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STA1£8 BKANOH: 


55 Fifth Ave. - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















HARRY C. FRY, Preside t 
JOHN B: SikICH So 
*. A. HETRICR?” Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


INSURANCE 
37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 
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American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Knickerbecker Insurance 
Company 


of New York 
Metropolitan Assurance 


Underwriters 
of New York 

R. A. CORROON 

Presideat 

A. DUSFEY 

Vice- President and Secretary 
LARGE CAPACITY UPON ACCEPT. 

ABLE BUSINESS 


FIRE—TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAK- 
AGE—CIVIL COMMOTION—RIOT AND 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


AGENTS DESIRED IN UNREPRE- 

SENTED TERRITORY 

Home Office, 92 William 
St. New York 


Apply 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON 8T.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1882. 











The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


EMORY ARrsELD, President 


FRED A. R ice-President 
CHARLES As HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. ARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. See’'y 





HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., how Agents 
Metropolitan Distri 


% WILLIAM STREET, "EW YORE 
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Assets in U. S. 


Net Surplus ...... 








Third Contury of Active Detianes 


CORPORATION 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1923 


TerrvrTerere. 
Liabilities in U. RE es Sete 


Including Re-Insurance Reserve 
wrrroerrerrere. 
Losses Paid in the U. S. (over) .......49,000,000 
JOHN H. PACKARD, United States Manager 
E. W. NOURSE, Assistant Manager 





1923 


-cevease 4008,000 | 
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| ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 
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Colorado, Illinois, — Iowa, Kansas, Kentu 

Louisiana, land, M ; ; A 

Minnesota, 

shire, New a 

Pennsylvan: ." -‘_ > Carolina Tennessee, Texas, 
es 


A good company for good agents. 
F 
emeeemen: EXCH 


Under Same Management THE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital $400,000 


NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 
LICENSED IN 


assachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 


Virginia, Wisconsi sin. 


MAR TTE 
NATIONAL 


IRE sRepeAnce COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
ssets —— Two Million Dollars 
GREAT WESTERN FIRE 














119 William Street 





SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Bucelleat Facilities fer Handling Suburban Business 


———, 


New York, WN. Y. 


Phone Beekman 7008 
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Our Disappearing Forests 


LUMBER CUT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The rapid decrease in lumber production 
is largely due to the fact that four trees 
are taken from our forests for every one 
restored. The decrease of production since 
1907 is 27 per cent. 
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We are consuming lumber three times as fast as it grows. [Experts 
predict our saw log lumber will be gone in fifty years. The bulk 
of the original supplies of yellow pine in the South will be gone in 
seven years and within five years 3,000 manufacturing plants there 
will go out of existence. 


White pine in the Great Lakes states is nearing exhaustion and 
these states are paying $6,000,000 a year in freight bills to import 
timber. New England, self-supporting in lumber twenty years 
ago, now has to import one-third of the amount used. It has 
$300,000,000 invested in wood and forest industries, employing 
over 90,000 wage earners. 


lire destroys over $20,000,000 worth of timber every year and 
kills reproduction upon thousands of acres of forest lands. Within 
fifty years our present timber shortage will have become a blight- 
ing famine, and the United States Forest Service, realizing the 
gravity of the situation, is waging a vigorous campaign against 
forest fires. 


When the wastage of standing timber is so fully recognized as an 
impending national calamity, how much the more ought we to 
encourage the conservation of finished lumber and the things made 
from it. The quantity destroyed in the burning of furniture and 
of frame structures—mostly through carelessness—far exceeds 
that lost through forest fires. 





Conservation of everything built of wood becomes an imperative 
necessity, if the next generation is to enjoy the use of this seem- 
ingly indispensable product of nature. INSURANCE CANNOT 
RESTORE ASHES INTO LUMBER. 


The American 
INSURANCE ;COMPANY 


Western Dept. Home Office 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


A Study in Economics 


/ 
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Capital $500,000 





AMERICAN UNION | 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative’ Offices, 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALL ALLIED LINES 


Surplus $700,000 | 


Hartford, Conn. 








F,. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., General Agen’ 


are MORRELL, 





Fire, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St, Brooklyn, Executive Special 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Speciaj 


EB. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Speciai peccpineniahtee 
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Joint Conference 
On Four Wheel Brakes 


DATE SET SEPTEMBER = 24-25-26 


% 


Special Meeting to Consider Advisabil 
ity of Granting Rate Reduction 
Requested for This Mechanism 


Four wheel brakes the cynosure of 
the automobile and underwriting worlds 
these days and the center of many a 
controversial storm -are to receive 


careful, comprehensive 
conclusive 


und, it is hoped, 
consideration at a joint meet- 
ing of the actuarial and forms committee 
of the National Automobile Underwrit 
ers Gonference and the automobile com 
mittee of the National Bureau of Casual 
ty & Surety Underwriters September 
24, 25, 26, inclusive, at the Hotel Penn 
sylvania in New York City. 
True to tradition as regards 
tions, the advent of four wheel brakes 
on the automobiles and highroads of 
America has left in its wake disturbing 
clouds of contending dust, the counter 
clouds being kicked up on the side by 
motor car manufacturers who maintain 
that this mechanism is as yet impracti 
cable for popular use. And in the middle 
of the road, the would-be up-to-the-minute 
underwriter has been groping around 
in a vain effort to arrive at the truth 
und properly determine what, if any, 
credit should be granted on the collision 
and property damage premium schedule 
us a result of the installation of this ap- 
phance. A few there are who already 
have seen their way clear to a reduction 


innova 


in rate on this account but the vast 
majority of insurance companies, like 
the manufacturers, are as yet uncon 
vinced as to the real worth of four 


wheel brakes in their 
development. 
One of the 


present stage of 
main purposes of the 
forthcoming conference, it is under- 
stood, is to clear the air of the confus 
ing verbal dust that has been kicked 
up in this connection and to settle the 
question, at least temporarily, as to 
whether four-wheel brakes really are de 
serving of the requested rate conces 
sion. While other matters of mutual 
concern will be dealt with at these ses- 
sions, the limelight of public interest, no 
doubt, will be focussed on the particular 
point under discussion. It is expected 
that the best of engineering advices 
on the subject will be available to the 


committees at that time. That these 
reports will receive the concentrated 
attention of all present goes without 


saying for, after all, in view of the seant 
public experience so far obtainable, 
these will have to form the real basis 
for decision.. Whether the committees, 
after digesting the mental food con- 
tained therein, finally agree upon a 
recommendation for or against a_re- 
duction in rates or whether they. will 
postpone definite action until a later 
date remains to be While it is 
hoped that some decision will be 
reached, whether or which way the 
teeter board will tip hardly can be pre 
dicted at this time. The general senti- 
ment among underwriters, however. 
seems to be against the allowance of 
any credit in this connection. 
Several Companies Already Have Made 
Rate Reductions 

There now are four makes of pas- 
senger automobiles in use in the United 
States carrying this appliance—-the 
Packard Straight 8, the Buick, the 
Rickenbacker and the Duesenberg. A 


seen, 
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companies, it 
have made rate conces 
sions on the collision and property 
damage cover for these cars. The Na 
tional Liberty of New York is allowing 
10% off the prevailing premium for col 
lision and 5% off that for property dam- 
age cover. The National Union of Pitts- 
burgh is another of the companies be 
licved to be making a corresponding 
concession. 

The question of the wisdom of this 
course still is a matter for speculation 
and gossip everywhere in underwriting 
circles. Agents and brokers likewise 
have become vitally interested in the 
issue by reason of an increasing number 
of inquiries from their clients on this 
score. 

As in every other problem of this sort, 
there is much to. be said on both sides 
of the fence. Incidentally, it is inter- 
esting to note that, while the present 
opponents to the general introduction of 


like number of insurance 


is understood, 


four wheel brakes present a solid and 
formidable front, the camp of propo 
nents is divided against itself. Two 


of the more prominent manufacturers 
now using this mechanism on their cars 
are employing an inner expanding type 
of brake while the others have adopted 
aun outer contracting form. Each can 
and does pick flaws in the other’s sys 
tem. 


Shorter’ Stops—An Advantage or 
Disadvantage 
Actual tests of the four 

which have been 

factories by 


wheel brakes 
witnessed at various 
members of the actuar al 


and forms committee of the National 
Conference have shown that they do 
accomplish a reduction of speed and 
stop, where necessary, in a much short- 
cr space than commonly required by 
rear wheel brakes only. Whether, un- 
der present conditions, this is an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage is problemati- 
cal as is also the extent to which col- 
lision losses may be reduced through 
their use. Certain it is that there will 
be more rear-end collisions until (if 
ever) four wheel brakes become univer- 
sal. This point already has been con- 
clusively proved in Chicago where, with- 
in one week, four cars drove into one 
another simply because the first in line 
applied his four wheel brakes so sudden- 
ly that those behind him were unable to 
imitate his performance. This fact 
added to the naturally greater speed 
that the driver is likely to risk with a 
reliance on greater brake control are 
two of the reasons why underwriters 
generally so far have deferred any en- 
dorsement of a credit. 

Rather than running into a random 
discussion of the pros and cons of the 
case, however, The Kastern Underwrit- 
er set out and was fortunate enough 
to obtain authoritative statements of 
both sides of the issue prepared by en- 
gineering experts of automobile manu- 
facturers who happen to hold opposite 
views on this interesting subject. The 
arguments of opponents of the four 
wheel brakes are concisely summed up 
in the following extract from a state- 
ment prepared by the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America: 
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“We have developed and have had 
under severe tests for months several 
experimental cars equipped with a four- 
wheel braking mechanism, designed by 
Studebaker engineers, which equals, we 
believe, any equipment in use. These 
brakes and cars are perfectly safe in the 
hands of our engineers and_ skilled 
mechanics. When properly adjusted 
snd lubricated, they operate beautifully, 
and the temptation to put them into 
production hag been great, but our tests 
have developed some difficulties and 
‘dangers which made us decide to defer 
action and continue our experiments, 
We do not say that four-wheel brakes 
cannot be made satisfactory, but do say 
that we have as yet been unable to 
develop a satisfactory design. 

“Whenever we can develop a four- 
wheel braking mechanism that owner 
drivers can keep adjusted and lubri- 
cated without trouble, we will put it 
into production. The added manufac- 
turing cost would not exceed $20 per car, 
and hence price igs no obstacle. Our 
anxiety is that the mechanism shall be 
safe, simple, and superior to two-wheel 
brakes. 

“No mechanical defect or great out- 
cry for a change warrants the aban- 
aonment of two-wheel brakes. Most 
high-grade American cars use them and 
ere adequately braked. Cars skid on 
wet pavements, of course, if brakes are 
suddenly applied before speed is slowed 
down, especially if the clutch is thrown 
out when the brakes are applied. Most 
skidding could be avoided, however, 
if cars were slowed down and brakes 
applied gently with clutch engaged. 


“Four-wheel brakes, perfectly  ad- 
justed, eliminate skidding, put they 
must be perfectly adjusted, and there 


is the rub. Four wheel brakes permit 
cuicker stopping, possibly in half the 
length required by two-wheel brakes, 
but this advantage is of minor conse- 
quence except to speeders, who after 
all are in the minority. The operation 
of motor cars at very high speeds is 
vJways dangerous, and most people 
avoid it. 
Owner Responsible for Perfect 
Adjustment 

“Men driving cars even at 50 miles 
per hour or over are not prepared for 
emergencies, and the application of 
four-wheel brakes in such cases might 
result in serious accidents, if they hap- 
pen to be out of adjustment and were 
applied suddenly and fully. Here, in- 
deed, is one of the possibilities of ac- 
tual danger to the occupants of the car. 
he burden always rests upon the own- 
er or driver of knowing that his brakes 
are in perfect adjustment. 

“The design of four-wheel brakes is 
complicated. They must function des- 
pite the movement of the front wheels 
in steering, and act on the four wheels 
in such # manner that brakes are ap- 
plied first and most effectively to the 
rear wheels, and then follow precisely 
to the front wheels. They add about 
106 pounds to the weight of the car, 
and almost double tLe number of wear- 
ing parts in the brake mechanism. 
Perfect adjustment demands frequent 
attention by a competent mechanic. 
The added parts alone create from 
ten to thirty more places where 
lubrication, which is so often neg-: 
lected, must be applied by hand. The 
danger of locking both front wheels 
when turning a corner must be avoid- 
ed to permit steering, for cars are only 
steerable when one or both front 
wheels are rolling. 

“Claims are made that the adoption 
of four-wheel brakes in this country is 
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the outcome of their successful use 
abroad. A study of European designs, 
however, shows that practically none 
of the four-wheel brakes in use in 
urope are perfected or have overcome 
the objections above mentioned. The 
good roads of Europe permit lower cars 
with lower centers of gravity, and great 
speed, but it is a well known fact that 
most European cars are greatly lacking 
in the practicability which distinguishes 
American automobiles. 


“Studebaker is convinced that the 
added weight, extra parts, and increased 
friction resulting from four-wheel 
prakes have an adverse effect upon the 
performance of the car, making for poor 
acceleration, reduced hill climbing abili- 
ty, and increased gasoline consumption. 
As stated above, Studebaker engineers 
are continuing their study of and ex- 
perimenting with four-wheel brakes, but 
we are far from convinced that they 
would improve our cars. Studebaker 
two-wheel brakes give all the braking 
power our cars need, and we consider 
them more safely equipped as they are 
than they would be with any of the 
four-wheel brake mechanisms of present 
known designs.” 


Arguments in Favor of Four-Wheel 
Brakes 


The case of the proponents and cham 
pions of the four-wheel brakes in Ameri 
ca is presented very ably by one of the 
officers of the Buick Motor Company 
in the following letter and is typical of 
the contentions of all: 


“The Buick Motor Company has been 
extensively at work on the Four-Wheel 
Brake problem for the past year and a 
half. A great number of designs have 
been built and thoroughly tested, the 
tests running through all kinds of 
weather and over all kinds of pave- 
ments and country roads. During the 
process of our development work we 
have had cars with the various modifi- 
cations of designs driven about 100,000 
miles. Since our test cars were kept 
running 24 hours a day, and through 
rein, snow and dust and over all sort 
of roads in level and hilly districts, in 
the city and in the country, and by a 
number of drivers, we feel that the con- 
clusions which led to the adoption of 
the Four-Wheel Brakes as regular equip- 
ment on our foar and six cylinder cars 
for 1924—-are neither hastily arrived at 
from the standpoint of time or exper- 
ience. 

“We have found that Four Wheel 
Brakes, on account of the reserve brak- 
ing ability always held in readiness to 
use on a moment’s notice, have given 
the driver a greatly increased feeling of 
security and confidence and this con- 
fidence on the driver’s part in itself 
helps in minimizing the number of ac- 
cidents. 

“Since the driver is able to bring his 
car to a complete stop with Four Wheel 
Brakes in less than half the distance 
required with effective two-wheel 
brakes, collisions with obstacles on the 
road around blind corners, with pedes- 
trians suddenly coming into the line 
of travel and with automobiles and 
Street cars at intersections, the proper- 
ty losses and losses of life, even with 
careless and inexperienced drivers will 
be amazingly reduced. 

“Four-Wheel Brakes reduce skidding 
On slippery and icy streets, according 
to our past experience, better than 80%. 
Skidding is one of the very fruitful 


causes of both property damage and 
loss of life. 
“Four-Wheel Brakes, since there is 


twice as much brake drum surface and 
less pressure on each brake facing re- 
‘ire very infrequent adjusting and 
therefore the brakes are much more 
‘ertain to be in adjustment and effec- 
live than two-wheel brakes. 


“FKour-Wheel Brakes are always much 
more effective than any two-wheel 
brakes can be, for, no matter how large 
the brake drums may be made, the final 
braking effect is obtained by the friction 
of the tires on the ground and two tires 


can never equal the effect gotten by 
four. 

“Cars equipped with four-wheel 
brakes are going to be handled by driv- 
ers in the same general way that they 
have handled cars with two-wheel 
brakes heretofore, but, besides having 
the cars always under better control, 
with practically no chance of car skid- 
ding, the driver of four-wheel brakes 
will always have a great amount of re- 
serve control due to his increased 
braking ability. 

“We can see no condition that can 
come about where the use of four- 
wheel brakes can be a detriment to the 
handling of the car, but rather from 
every possible angle of driving the ad- 
vantages of Four-Wheel Brakes in the 
reduction of property loss and of per- 
sonal injury and death are evident.” 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION IN CANADA 





T. Meunier Made Head of Department 
There; Will Plant Agencies 
Widely in the Dominion 





The 
phia is 


Fire Philadel- 


plans for 


Association of 
making extensive 
spreading out in Canada and placing 
more agencies there. Theodore Meun- 
ier, managing director of the British- 
Colonial Fire, of Montreal, has been 
appointed Canadian manager of the 
Fire Association, and will continue to 
act for both companies. Although the 
new department has been in Canada 
for over a month it was not until Sep- 
tember 1 that business began to be 
reported through the Canadian head 
office. 
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The Rates Are 


For the present the Fire Associatic” 


will write in Canada fire, tornado, 
sprinkler leakage and tourist baggage 


floaters. It is probable that later on 
automobile insurance will be added to 
the list. Neither the Victory nor the 
Reliance, members of the Fire Associa- 
tion group, will be entered in Canada 


now. For the past ten years the com- 
pany has confined its Canadian activ- 
ities to provinces on or close to the 


Pacific coast. 


COMMERCIAL UNION MOVES 

The marine department of the Com- 
mercial Union which has been located 
at 66 Beaver Street, has been moved 
to 48 Beaver Street. 
















Today, as never before, in every city 
and town and village Rental Value in- 
surance is in demand. 


Very recently has it been brought to 
the attention of those who own their 
homes or places of business that those 
properties have a Rental Value. That is 
to say that, although the properties may 
not be rented, the owner occupying 
them would have to rent some other 
dwelling or store while he was repairing 
or rebuilding a dwelling or store dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire. 
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Aetna Co’s. Push 
Wider Use of Charts 


NAME “PRODUCTION SPECIAFIST” 
R. R. Doble Appointed to Assist Sales- 
men in Charting Risks for Increased 
Business Production 





To assist and educate brokers and 
agents in the more intelligent applica- 
tion of the now famous insurance charts 
to the general development of their 
businesses, the New York branch of the 
Aetna Life recently has engaged R. R. 
Doble, for many years associated with 
the Aetna and Affiliated Companies in 
various capacities and later as Chicago 
branch manager and vice-president of 


the American Automobile of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the exploitation of the Busi- 
ness Production charts. In co-opera- 


tion with other members of the broker 
uge and agency department of that of 
fice, Mr. Doble’s time henceforth will be 
devoted exclusively to the charting of 
risks and the introduction of this sys 
tem in the offices of brokers and agents 
who are not already acquainted with it. 


More than 20,000 charts already have 
been distributed in and around New 
York since they were first brought to 


public attention last October. The sig 
nal success which has attended the use 
of these charts made the officers of the 


New York branch feel in duty bound 
to promote the more widespread em 
ployment of this method of business 


building 

The primary aim of the charts as 
conceived and developed by their crea- 
tor, FE. H. Morrill, Jr., assistant general 
manager of the New York office, is to 
furnish an assured and his broker or 
agent with a complete, concise and per- 
inanent record of the insurance he car 
ries—the amounts, the companies with 
whom the lines are carried and the date 


Not at all incidental, however, are the 


many advantages that accrue to a 

broker or agent through the introduc- 

tion of this system to their clients. 
How Risks Are Charted 

For the benefit of those who may not 
already know, a brief description of the 
charts and the way they are applied to 
a risk might not be out of place at this 
time. The charts are published in two 
forms—-one for the charting of cor- 
porate commercial or business risks, 
another for personal and/or profes- 
sional use. Each has a complete list of 
the insurable hazards to which any com- 
pany or individual, as the case may be, 
may be exposed. Each is held to the 
limits of one sheet of paper about the 
size of the ordinary “legal cap” except 
the commercial form which has a sec- 
cnd sheet for the recording of multi- 
ple lines. Down the side of the charts 
are printed all the various insurable 
hazards while the space across the 
width of the sheet is sub-divided under 
the general headings: Possibilities of 
Loss, Kind of Insurance Protecting, Ex- 
pration of Present Insurance (Date 
and Amount), Name of Insurance Com- 
pany, and Insured’s Memoranda. 

The charting of a risk is accomplish- 
ed through the checking out of the 
hazards to which a given risk is not 
subject, thus leaving in outstanding 
print those to which it is liable. This 
is often done at the outset by Mr. 
Doble through the compensation inspec- 
tion reports already at hand in the New 
York office, if it happens to be a com- 
mercial risk. Then the chart is taken 
to the broker or agent who through the 


Aetna Life is handling the given line. 
After he has filled in all the lines, 
amounts, ete., with which he igs ac- 


quainted, he takes the chart to the as- 
sured to sell him the idea of thus keep- 
ing track of his insurance. Very often, 
ence he has been sold, he will turn his 
other policies over to the broker broach- 
ing the system to complete the chart. 
The original then is kept by the assured 
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this way, the broker has an opening 
wedge to the sale of lines which the 
chart shows the assured is in need of or 
the increasing of lines where the 
amounts already in force do not hap- 
pen to adequately cover the hazard in- 
volved. It has happened in more than 
one instance that through this means 
the broker or agent has had the com- 
plete handling of the assured’s insur- 
ance turned over to him. In view of 
the multiplicity of lines on the market. 
it is said that use of these charts is the 
only way for a broker or agent to safe- 
guard himself if he would pose as an 
insuror or insurance adviser as is their 
wont these days. 
Charts Indispensable To Insurors 


In this connection, Mr. Doble 
cited a recent experience with a 
prominent New York firm of = ‘“in- 


surors.” This particular organization 
prides itself on the fact that they do 
not solicit insurance. All their clients, 
they maintain, are recommended to 
them by others who already are on their 
list of satisfied customers. Further- 
more, they will not accept the handling 
of any line unless it is beforehand un- 
derstood that they are to have complete 
control of the assured’s’ insurance 
schedule. Only on the grounds of full 
responsibility will they undertake to 
take care of a company’s or individual’s 
insurance, even to the point of keeping 
the policies in their own safe. Mr. 
Doble went to them and explained the 


the officers of the firm agreed that they 
were a good thing but that their partie. 
ular firm had no need of them since, on 
any risk of importance, they compiled 
a brief or digest of the assured’s needs 
and the extent to which they had been 
covered with recommendations for in. 
creased amounts or new lines to be un- 
dertaken. Mr. Doble, however, was not 
fully convinced. As a result, he pro. 
ceeded to chart five or six of their 
larger accounts. In each of these it 
was found that the “insurors” had over. 
lcoked a number of covers of which 
his clients had a very real need. The 
officer himself then was convinced that 
no man, however efficient, could 
hope to carry in his brain, along with 
a thousand and one other essentials, a 
complete list of the lines written and 
the hazards to which any particular risk 
might be exposed. This firm now is an 
enthusiastic proponent and user of the 
chart system. 
Has Had 22 Years Experience 

Mr. Doble, who has undertaken the 
promotion work in connection with the 
charts in the brokerage and agency 
department of the New York office, has 
behind him 22 years of interesting ex- 
perience in the insurance’ business. 
After graduating from Northwestern 
University in law, Mr. Doble became 
associated with the legal branch of the 
London in Chicago. In 1908, he sever- 
ed his relations there to become man- 
age of the claim department of the 
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affiliated companies. In recognition of 
his aggressiveness and executive abili- 
ties, the company very shortly trans- 
ferred him to Indianapolis to open up a 
branch office there and plant the com- 
pany in the State of Indiana. Three 
years later, in addition to the Indian- 
apolis branch, he opened up and man- 
aged another branch in Lansing, Mich- 
igan, from which the growing business 
of that state was handled. In 1914, 
however, he sought and obtained an 
appointment in the automobile depart- 
ment of the company’s Chicago office 
where he remained for another two 
years. At the expiration of that time 
he resigned to become manager of the 
Chicago branch of the American Auto- 
mobile of St. Louis, Mo. As a result 
of his unusual work in the building of 
business in that territory, he soon was 
made vice-president of the American 
Automobile. This entailed agency and 
home office duties in addition to pro- 
duction, underwriting supervision, ad- 
ministrative duties at the Chicago 
branch. After two years of this Mr. 
Doble, having acquired interests in 
Florida, decided to lessen the load and 
his resignation followed since which he 
has devoted his time to personal inter- 
ests until the past spring when he re- 
turned to what might be termed his 
“first love,” the Aetna, this time in 
New York. 





L. T. LEONARD DIES 
Louie J. Leonard, whose firm are gen- 
eral agents for Georgia for The Ameri- 
can of Newark, died suddenly on Sep- 


tember 4, of pneumonia. Mr. Leon- 
ard joined The American on July 
31, 1912, working under Olin L. 


Pattillo as assistant special agent. In 
July, 1913 he was given full jurisdiction 
over the states of Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Tennessee. In June, 19214 
he became a member of the firm of 
McIntyre, Leonard & Co., general 
agents for Georgia; and also of the 
frm of McIntyre, Scott, Knight & Co., 
local agents at Atlanta, in which capa- 
cities he was serving at his untimely 
(death, He was well-liked, steadfast, 
capable and honest, and The American 
will have considerable difficulty in suit- 
ably filling the vacancy. 





LAW JOURNALS SOLD 

The Insurance Law Journal, The 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Jour- 
nal and Hine’s Book of Forms have 
been sold by the Hine Publishing Co. 
to the Underwriter Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co. of New York, publishers of 
“The. Weekly Underwriter.” 

The Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Journal will be discontinued. Its sub- 
scribers will be supplied to the end of 
their terms with “The Weekly Under- 
writer,’ which has long been head- 
quarters for Workmen’s Compensation 
information, and the court decisions 
thereon. The Insurance law Journal 
will be continued as a separate publi- 
cation by a syndicate, headed by IL. 
Alexander Mack. 


BIG EXECUTIVES 
AT JERSEY MEETING 


(Continued from page 

ecutives, who will be en to the 
agents by the toastmaster. They will 
simply arise and how, the idea being 
that the agents have a genuine interest 
in knowing how the company executives 
(of whom they have heard so much) 
look. Many of the executives have 
never before faced a large body of 
agents en masse. Because of the large 
number of executives who will attend 
there will be no attempt to seat them 
at a speakers’ table. This will afford 
agents in all parts of the room the op- 
bortunity to sit at the same table with 
fome of the executives, thus getting 
More closely acquainted. 

Several unique selling ideas are prom 
ised as well as a collection of good ex 
femporaneous talkers of distinction. 
Full details of the program will be an- 
hounced later. 








Some Agents Stir Up 
Strife and Trouble, 
Says Lyman Candee 


BUT NOT G. & R. AGENTS, HE SAYS 
Statement Appears in Letter to Repre- 
sentatives of Company; Assets 
Over $52,000,000 


, vice-president of the 
Globe & Rutgers, has sent out the fol- 
lowing notice to all agents: 

“Just a line to again remind you that 
February 9 next is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of this company. We have 
referred to this in previous communi- 
cations and our agents have responded 
freely by sending us new business in 
commemoration of that event, the de- 
sire being to make this year 1923 a 
banner year. Still keep at it, as we 
have several months yet before this 
year is terminated, and we want to 
issue a statement that all of our 
agents will be proud of, but we can- 
not issue a statement unless all of our 
agents respond freely and work with 
us to that end. Thanks for what you 
have already done. 

“It may be interesting to our agents 
to know that the semi-annual figures 


Lyman Candee 


show an increase in assets of nearly 
$2,000,000, making the assets over 


$52,000,000, and an increase in surplus 
of nearly $700,000. The company is 
stronger financially than ever, and is 
worthy of the fullest support of our 
agents, which we expect at all times, 
and a'tways ready to help on any 
proposition they desire to submit. In 
other words your problems are our 
problems. 

“According to newspaper reports, the 
agents of some companies are spend- 
ing considerable time in stirring up 
strife and trouble, foreign to what a 
good insurance agent could devote his 
time to. We are glad to state that our 
agents are business men of sterling 
quality, enjoying our confidence, and 
from their records, are using their best 
efforts in producing, which is one of 
the reasons why the Globe & Rutgers 
is constantly progressing.” 





The East & West Insurance Com- 
pany of New Haven has been admit- 
ted to Virginia. 
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Mortgagees Lose On 
Appeal By Northern 


MUCH OVER-INSURED 
“Olympia” Was Cast Away By the 
Master With Connivance of Owner; 

Text of Judgment 


VESSEL 


The Northern Assurance has won its 
marine appeal from the decision of 
Justice Bailhache under which the 
owner of a vessel failed to recover as 
it was found that there had been a 
breach of warranty as to over-insur- 
ance, but the position of the mort- 
gagees, the bank, was held by him to be 
different as they had no notice of the 
over-insurance and accordingly an 
award was made in favor of the mort 
gagees. 

Lord Justice Bankes, in his judgment, 
said that the owners of the “Olympia,” 
and the assignees of a policy of insur- 
ance on her hull and machinery sought 
to recover from the defendants the 
amount alleged to be payable under the 
policy for the total loss of the vessel 
by perils insured against. The defen- 
dants denied their ability on the 
ground, among others, that the vessel 
deliberately cast away by her 
master with the connivance of her 
owner, and that the assignees of the 
policy could, as assignees, stand in no 
better position than their assignor. 
That was the main issue in the action, 
and it was a serious one involving, as 
it did, a charge of criminal conspiracy 
between the master and owner. The 
turning point on that part of the case 
was whether the position of the vessel 
after she ran on the rocks could be 
explained consistently with the evi 
dence of the master, On that point the 
learned judge, in his judgment, said 
that for a long time he was under the 
impression that it was a physical im- 
possibility that the vessel could, con 
sistently with the master’s story, have 
lain on the rocks in the position which 
she occupied, but that, after a week's 
reflection, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that there was no such impossi- 
bility. As a result the learned judge 
in substance gave the plaintiffs the 





was 


benefit of the doubt. Counsel for the 
appellants opened the appeal by ac 
cepting the proposition that the onus 


of proof rested on his clients, and by 
asserting that the evidence laid be 
fore the learned judge in the court 
below established beyond any reason 
able doubt that the vessel was deliber- 
ately cast away with the connivance 
of the owner. 
How Vessel Got on Rocks 

To test that contention it was neces 
sary to examine with care the account 
given as to how the vessel got on the 
rocks. and also the circumstances both 
before and after the loss of the vessel 
which were said to throw light on the 
motives and conduct of the master and 
owner in relation to that loss. Jt was 
also necessary to bear in mind that 
that was an appeal, and not an origi 
nal hearing, and that, therefore, the 
trial judge might. on some points, be in 
a better position to arrive at a correct 
conclusion than the Court of Appeal 
could be. The fairest way of ap- 
proaching the question was to consider 
the master’s account of the loss first. 

His lordship proceeded to do so, and 
said that the conclusion which he had 
arrived at on the evidence of the plain- 
tiff's witnesses (and that was not a 
question of their credibility. but a 
question of the true inference from 
what they said) was that on their 
story there was not time after the 
order to starboard was given for the 
vessel to have altered her course more 


than a point. If so, how could she 
possibly have got in to the position in 
which she lay after striking the rocks 
if the story of the master and mem- 
bers of the crew about her course was 
correct? If the master’s story was at 
atl true the vessel must have struck 
the rocks head on or very nearly head 
on. The evidence negatived the idea of 
any injury to the vessel such as could 
have been caused by a blow on her 
starboard side diverting her from her 
course. The weight and momentum of 
the vessel at the time of striking and 
the fact that half her length was on 
the rocks appeared to indicate that she 
must have been practically at once 
firmly held by the head. There was 
no evidence of bad weather or heavy 
swell. No one in the vessel at the time 


of the loss, or afterwards, suggested 
that she had changed her position 


after striking. 
Thought Master Lying 

He could not resist the conclusion 
that the master was deliberately lying 
in his account of his position and 
course. If that was the correct conclu- 
sion, he could only have been doing so 
for one of two reasons: either because 
he desired to conceal an act of gross 
negligence or the deliberate act of 
throwing the vessel away. 

Little need be said in reference to 
the owner. His financial position was 
desperate. He had been found guilty 
of being privy to the casting away of 
a vessel of which he was owner. The 
policies on hull and machinery of the 
“Olympia” were for a sum ten times 
the value of the vessel on June 16, and 
they expired on July 10 following. The 
owner made no inquiry of the master 
about the loss of the vessel, nor did 
he communicate the loss either to the 
charterers or to the consignees of the 
cargo. Regarding the case as a whole 
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with the most anxious care, he felt 
constrained to say that the defendants’ 
evidence satisfied him beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that the “Olympia” was 
cast away by the master with the con 
nivance of her owner. In these cir- 
cumstances the appeal succeeded, with 
costs, and the judgment for the mort- 
gagees, the bank, must be set aside 
and entered for the underwriters, with 
costs, and the judgment in favor of the 
appellants against the respondent 
Anghelatos must be varied by striking 
out so much of the judgment as di- 
rected the appellants to pay to the 
respondent the costs of the issue of 
scuttling and by directing that that 
respondent must pay those costs to the 
appellants. The cross-appeal must be 
dismissed, with costs. 

Lord Justice Secrutton pointed out 
that the vessel was insured for £150,- 
000 on hull and machinery. At the 
time of her loss she was worth under 
£20,000, and there were also heavy in- 
surances on freight and disbursements. 

Lord Justice Atkin said that he dealt 
with the matter on the assumption that 
the onus lay on the defendants to 
prove that the vessel was lost by scut- 
tling. In his opinion, the defendants 
had satisfied that onus. He agreed 
that the appeal must be allowed. 
\nghelatos and others v. Northern. 
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Compulsory Liability 
For Danish Autoists 


EVERY CAR-OWNER AFFECTED 
How Scheme Has Worked in Denmark; 
No Real Opposition From Anybody 
as Idea is Justified 


By Axel Gerfalk, of “The Scandi- 
navian Shipping Gazette” 


Denmark is one of the few countries 

perhaps the only one—insisting upon 
the carrying of liability insurance by 
every owner of a power-driven vehicle. 
The bill demanding legislation on this 
point became law in March, 1918, meet- 
ing hardly any protest or criticism from 
responsible politicians or writers. The 
Act, being unjust to nobody, affords a 
better protection to that not yet quite 
extinct species of mankind, i. e. the 
pedestrian, than any law on any statute 
book. Some motorists did, of course, 
protest against this compulsory insur- 
ance, on the plea that the Government 
had no right to legislate against any 
particular class of man, but the Gov- 
ernment spokesman met this criticism 
by emphasizing that no other class 
could boast similar privileges as the 
wuutomobilist, and that no Government 
could afford to grant the privilege of 
driving a motor vehicle to a person un- 
wble to afford paying liability insurance 
covering his eventual victims. 

In America there has, ever since Den- 
mark introduced her compulsory 
scheme, been a strong feeling in politi- 
cal circles, and voiced in leading jour- 
nals, that compulsory liability insur- 
ance for automobile owners was a thing 
much desired. On the other hand, I 
understand that the American insur- 
ance Companies have been dead against 
such a scheme. “Where state insur- 
ance has reached such a fine art, as is 
the case with respect to workmen's 
compensation insurance in some of the 
American states,” says The Policy, “it 
is not to be expected that the compa- 
nies would put their heads into the 
hon’s mouth by giving extra facilities 
for the Government to take over the 
business of motor car insurance by the 
legalizing of the suggested law.” 

State Interference Slight 

Quite so, compulsory insurance al- 
Ways spells a certain amount of state 
interference, but in this particular case 
if also means a tremendous increase of 
business. Here in Denmark state in- 
terference has, as far as I know, not 
resulted in lower premiums or lower 
commissions, as apparently is feared by 
British and American insurers. The 
Danish state does not interfere with the 
insurance companies unless they do not 
pay claims awarded; state interference 
so far has hitherto only meant that the 
state sees to it that no motorist escapes 
paying his premiums to the companies. 
Surely, no company can sanely object 
to that? 

Danish and foreign companies are 
given exactly the same chance to get 
the compulsory business: as a matter 
of fact the foreign companies are get: 
ting the heavy end of this particular 
line. Conditions are the same. All 


companies writing automobile insurance 
under the state scheme must provide a 
(Continued on page 27) 
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North River Goes 
To Appleton & Cox 


FOR N. Y. MARINE BUSINESS 
Spier & West to Place Their Accounts 
With the Great American; Remain 
at Beaver St. Office 


Spier & West, who have been gen- 
eral marine agents of the North River 
Insurance Company for New York City 
through Appleton & Cox, Inc., United 
States marine managers of the com- 
pany, have ended their contract as of 
August 27. Appleton & Cox will here- 
after handle the North River for mar- 
ine business locally in connection with 


their other companies. The accounts 
controlled by Spier « West will be 


transferred to the Great American, of 


which Wm. H. McGee & Co are gen- 
eral marine agents. ‘This is one of the 
strongest Companies operating in the 


marine insurance field, with assets ex- 
ceeding $45,000,000. 

Jesse Spier and Converse D. West 
last October took charge of the marine 
underwriting of the North River. Both 
underwriters have been in the marine 
game for many years, Mr. Spier start- 
ing eighteen years ago and Mr. West 
fifteen. The former came into promi 
nence at the time he was made a vice 
president of the Importers & Export 
ers, When he organized that) company 
in 1918. Mr. West joined bim a few 
months later, coming from the New 
York office of the Macomber Co. Prior 
thereto he had been for several years 
with the Atlantic Mutnal. The Import- 
ers & Exporters is understood to have 


made over $600,000 through the ma- 
rine account, while the Trans-Marine 
Underwriting Agency, of which Messrs. 


Spier and West were the operating ex 
ecutives, had charge. 

When the Importers & Exporters de- 
cided to withdraw from the marine 
field at a time when business was es 
pecially dull, Spier & West secured 
their appointment from the North 
River, a fine endorsement of these un- 
derwriters’ achievements. 

Crum «& Forster, one of the fastest 
growing groups in the fire field, have 
been adding to and consolidating their 
fire and marine interests this last year. 
In the marine insurance district Apple 
ton & Cox had been handling for New 
York most of the companies in the 
Crum & Forster office, but two re 
mained outside. The Western, whose 
marine underwriting was handled by 
Carpinter & Baker, was brought into 
Appleton & Cox in July and now the 
North River has come into the fold. 
The addition of two strong companies 
to those already represented by Apple 
ton & Cox, brings that office further to 
the fore. Already one of the oldest and 
strongest marine offices, Appleton & 
Cox has now additional facilities with 
Which to serve shippers and ship 
owners. 

Both Mr. Spier and Mr. West will be 
located for awhile at their headquar- 
ters in the Importers & Exporters 
building, and will be ready at all times 
to furnish to their friends in the bro 
kerage field the service that they have 
been giving in the past. 

t 


DANISH AUTO LIABILITY 


(Continued from page 26) 
special deposit of 200,000 Danish kroner 
to the Ministry of Justice in Danish 
state bonds or in cash. No company 
can, without the permission of the said 
Ministry, make use in any way of this 
deposit, while the Ministry of Justice is 
entitled to draw if necessary on this 
deposit to meet claims which have not 
been paid by the company, and to de- 
mand immediate remittance from the 
company to make up the full deposit re- 
quired by the said Act of Parliament. 
But no one could drudge that? 

Status of Foreign Firms 
As already mentioned, Danish and 


foreign companies are placed exactly 
on the same footing. It is, however, re- 
aquired that foreign companies writing 
this line of insurance must have a repre- 
sentative domiciled in Denmark with 
full power of attorney to act on behalf 
of the company, and against whom a 
law suit may be taken on any dispute 
arising out of a policy issued by the 
company in question. Foreign firms 
recognized to write this line of business 
are naturally bound to make their policy 
forms conform to the demands of the 
Danish Act of Parliament, and they 
cannot refuse to meet a proper claim by 
third party in cases where the policy- 
Lolder admittedly has violated the 
terms of the policy. In such cases, 
however, the law allows the company 
redress against the policyholder. 

The company feels very little of the 
state supervision. The control is ef- 
lected in the following way. No owner 


is able to get his motor vehicle regis- 
tered with the police authorities, who 
issue the regulation number boards, 
without producing a compulsory liabil- 
ity insurance policy issued by a “recog- 
nized” company, Danish or foreign. 
This makes it practically impossible 
for any owner of a motor vehicle to 
dodge his insurance duties. 

From a company’s point of view it is 
difficult to find any fault with this par- 
ticular kind of compulsory insurance. 
Would it not be better for American 
and British insurers to get a similar 
scheme pushed through, instead of re- 
sisting all proposals for compulsory in- 
surance? In the long run the state, 
right or wrong, always has its way, and 
the result may be that a state scheme 
is launched upon the world where the 
state herself takes the whole business, 
on the plea that it was impossible to get 
the companies to co-operate. 
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ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
72 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


E THE GLORIOUS DAYS of seafaring, the days of the famous California 
Clipper Ships and the China tea traders, the Fireman’s Fund entered the 
marine insurance business. In competition with world marine markets the 
iH Fireman’s Fund has built up a marine business which today makes it a rival 
for first place among all American marine insurance companies, 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


EUROPEAN MARINE AGENCY 
3 LOTHBURY, E.C., LONDON 


SUN’S NEW STATE AGENTS 





G. S. Jamison for New York; R. A. 

Macdonald for New Jersey; and 

P. Turner for Penna. 

Changes in the Eastern field are an- 
nounced by Preston T. Kelsey, man- 
ager of the Sun Insurance Office of 
London, and president of the Patriotic 
Insurance Company of America, ef- 
fective September 1, as_ follows: 
George §S. Jamison, state agent,’ and 
J. H. Burehit, special agent for New 
York State, with headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

R. A. Macdonald, state agent for 
New Jersey, Maryland and District of 
Columbia, with headquarters at 47 
Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. Paul 
Turner, state agent for Pennsylvania 
With headquarters at Philadelphia. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Department Asks For 
Opinions on Cover 


CONTRACT 
New Policy to Provide Method for In 
suring Employers of Domestic 
Servants Proposed 


0,-K. OF SOUGHT 


The New York Insurance Department 





has under consideration a request to ap 
prove a special form of policy prepared 
the 
“Private 


hy one of large companies to be 


Com 
The 
purpose of this special form is to pro 
vide a convenient method for insuring 
under a single policy an assured, who 
employs domestic servants and chaut 
feurs but has no other individual re 
sponsibilities to employes, against 
liability and workmen's compensation 
claims. 

The department has requested the 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
to ecircularize its members and obtain 
their views respecting the propriety and 
desirability of the proposed form with 
the thought that if satisfactory, this or 
a similar form shall be made available 
for all companies. If approved, the de 
partment will probably require an 
amendment to the rules which at pres- 
ent do not permit cover under a single 
form for both employes and_ public 
liability, and a special method for re 
porting separate experience incurred on 
risks insured under the proposed form 
so as to distinguish from experience re- 
ported under the standard compensa- 
tion policy. 

The proposed form together with ex- 
cerpts from a letter submitted by an 
officer of the company to the depart- 
ment, describing more fully the new 
policy and giving the reasons for its 
introduction follow: 

“You will observe that we have creat 
ed a device known us a domestic unit, 
which fairly represents the equipment 
ot a majority of households throughout 
New York State. For this domestic 
unit a regular compensation premium 
will necessarily be announced with your 
approval as well as regular compensa- 
tion premiums for any added servants 
beyond the domestic unit who may be 
found in the same household. 

“We have endeavored in every way to 
bring this down to the practical point 
where a policy may be issued conven- 
iently and inexpensively to cover what 
is practically voluntary compensation. 
If we are compelted to go through the 
painful process in trivial risks of this 
kind of issuing a regular compensation 
policy and then a regular public policy, 
it is the policyholder who will pay the 
necessary bill. There is no reason why 
this policy should not become just as 
much standard as the regular policy 
which we devised. We shall gladly per- 
mit any company to use it, and we be- 
lieve It is peculiarly well-fitted to the 
purpose we have in mind. 

“In order to guard the situation ade- 
quately and avoid any possible ¢confu- 
sion you will observe the rule expressed 
in the policy that the policy can only 
be issued to an individual householder 
who as such has no individual employes 
other than those included in the policy. 
The reason for this is that under any 
other practice some confusion might re- 
sult. That is, take an individual who 
has an individual business in which he 
has employes who are covered under 
the law, and who also has domestie ser- 
vants at home; under those circum- 
stances this policy cannot be used and 
it is so stated expressly. The coverage 
would then be obtained by means of the 
regular policies which would cover the 
employes engaged in business as well 
as the employes engaged in the house- 


known as a Residence 


pensation and Liability Policy.” 


hold if the latter were to be included. 
Such a policy would necessarily bear a 
voluntary compensation endorsement. 

“You will pardon me if I say that I 
think we have really accomplished a 
rather remarkable thing in bringing out 
u policy within these limits which cov- 
ers so much and which can be produced 
so cheaply. We have left no opportun- 
ity for complication of any character; 
no opportunity for conflict with the 
present required compensation forms; 
but have merely devised something to 
ineet a special condition. The form 
bas had wide approval and is worthy of 
it We hope and believe that you will 
reach a similar conclusion.” 

Under the terms of the policy as 
drawn up for the approval of the Insur- 
ance Department it is agreed to indem- 
nify the assured against loss by reason 
of the liability imposed upon him by 
law for damages on account of such in- 
juries sustained by the person or per- 
sons (a) if caused or sustained within 
or upon the private residence which is 
defined, located and deseribed in said 
declarations or by reason of the owner- 
ship, care, maintenance, occupation or 
use thereof; (b) if sustained elsewhere 
by suid domestic employes while in the 
discharge of their duties. In the event 
of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the 
assured the company shall not be re- 
lieved from the payment of such indem- 
nity hereunder as would have been pay- 
uble but for such bankruptcy or insol- 
vency. If, because of such bankruptcy 
or insolvency, an execution against the 
ussured is returned unsatisfied in an 
action brought by the insured or by an- 
other person claiming by, through or un- 
der the injured then an action may be 
maintained by the injured or by such 
other person against the company un- 
der the terms of this policy for the 
amount of the judgment in said action 
not exceeding the amount of this policy. 

Such injuries, if sustained by any 
person or persons not employed by 
the assured, are not within the provi- 
sions of this policy if caused by (1) 
any elevator, hoisting or lowering de- 
vice except dumb waiters not designed 
for carrying persons; (2) any vehicle 
or draft animal except upon the prem- 
ises or public ways covered hereby (3) 
occupancy of the residence for any busi- 
ness or professional purpose or any 
purpose other than private residence; 
(4) additions, alterations or repairs to 
any part of the premises insured ex- 
cept such ordinary repairs as are nec- 
essary for the proper upkeep and _ pres- 
ervation of such premises. 

TRANSFER VEIRHELLER 

C. W. Veirheller, special agent in 
charge of surety work, traveling out of 
the Richmond branch office of the 
United States Fidelity &- Guaranty, has 
leen transferred to Parkersburg, W. 
Va., where he will be executive special 
ic charge of the entire West Virginia 


field. His position at Richmond is vet 
to be filled. John H. Dinneen, Jr., for- 
merly in the home office of the com- 


pany at Baltimore, has been promoted 

to the position of special agent at Rich- 

mond. He will specialize in casualty 
work. 
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Money on Accident 
Insurance in Canada 


INFORMATION 





GIVEN ENGLAND 
“Exile” Writes to Canadian Journal 
Straight From the Shoulder; Pre- 
mium Hunger; Lack of Backbone 


the accident business in 
Canada is unprofitable is explained in 
letter to “The Post 
Magazine,” of London. The letter would 
carry more weight if signed by the 
writer, but is interesting nevertheless. 
It follows: 

Sir,—-I believe the head office officials 
ot the most British offices which oper- 
ate a Canadian branch are exercised 
over the above question at the present 
time, and a few comments from Canada 
might not be inopportune. 

In the first place “premium hunger” 
is the cause of the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of the Accident business and, 
before referring to the evils this has 
led to, let us consider what, apart from 
the leanness of the last few years, has 
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1917 ninety-two companies wrote class- 
es of insurance other than fire and 
life; in 1922 the number had increased 
to one hundred and thirty-one. In 1917 
twenty-two companies wrote $2,437,392.- 
0¢ in Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability; in 1922 thirty-four companies 
wrote only $2,334,690. In 1917 twenty- 
six companies wrote $1,644,664.00 in ac- 
cident; in 1922 thirty-six companies 
wrote $2,454,990.00. In 1917 twenty-six 
companies wrote motor car risks; in 
1922 ninety-one excluding Lloyds. 

Less than ten years ago companies 
were writing workmen’s compensation 
business all over the Dominion; to-day 
each Province, except Quebec, has a 
“State Fund,” the field being thereby 
limited almost to vanishing point. 

These comparisons suggest the rea- 
son for the “premium hunger” which 
has of late been all too apparent. The 
next thing to consider is the effect it 
has had upon the business. 

First and foremost it has caused the 
keenest competition for business, com- 
panies vying with each other in the 
length they are willing to go to please 
even a small agent. Excessive commis- 
sions are the order of the day (imagine 
35% to 40% on accident and sickness 
with an over-riding above this to 4a 
provincial agent), and one often hears 
of claims that should never have been 
paid being met to preserve a connec: 
tion, Rumors of tariff breaches are 
rife, and this fact tends to increase the 
number of non-tariff companies. A gen- 
eral state of panic follows, and new 
Association rules are hurriedly made, 
almost always reducing still further the 
possibility of profit. 

The safe and sane principles which 
have been tried and trusted at home 
for decades are forgotten here, and wild 
experiment follows wild experiment, 
leaving the companies worse off than 
they were before. For instance, how 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





many times has the system of writing 
an rating, even to the very policy 
form, been changed in the past year or 
<o in the Burglary department? Why 
are not the English methods and policy 
good enough for Canada? 

And what about the present personal 
accident situation? The history of this 
pusiness is a history of increasing bene- 
tits and commissions. Finally a stand- 
ard policy is suggested at a standard 
premium , the sickness portion of this 
js adopted by some companies, but the 
accident portion has never become 
turiff. Many companies refuse to have 
anything to do with it when they learn 
that it would not be retrospective and 
that existing business would be contin- 
yed by the holding companies on the 
cld basis. (Observe how this fences 
off a tremendous volume of business 
und 75% of the business producers! ). 
then a rule is passed adding frills at 
an increased premium. ‘The position of 
a company selling the so-called mini- 
mum benefits policy with the frills 
added is pitiful in the extreme, and yet 
i. is the only policy those companies 
which try to play the game can sell in 
uny quantity. God help the men who 
shoulder the responsibility for the loss 
ratio When the chickens come home! 

Of other points which are often over- 
looked in London, | will refer to two. 
The first affects the class of Compensa- 
tion business written here. Canada is 
an importing rather than a manufactur- 
ing country, and the thousand and one 
industries offering scope to the English 
agent are here conspicuous by their ab- 


gence. Further, the Quebec Act does 
not cover shop-keepers, domestic ser- 
vants, Warehouses and the like, and 
therefore Compensation insurance in 


these classes is unsaleable. 

The second point affects the agency 
force. In this country an insurance 
ugent must be licensed, and many who 
wre agents in England, the school 
teacher, bank clerk, shop-keeper, coun- 
try lawyer, etc., are ineligible here, and 
therefore the business is largely in the 


hands of the insurance broker. For 
reasons explained above, latitude is 


often allowed to a broker 
not be countenanced in the case of a 
small agent. Oh! for the backbone of 
ihe London offices to say “No” when 
“Yes” would be detrimental to the 
husiness, despite a temporary gain; 
And oh! that this backbone might be 
applied to Canada! Send us your poli- 
“ies, your rates, your commissions, and 
say “These are good enough for us, use 
them!” Let us get to an end of this 
selling at a loss so that the other man 
cannot go one better. The methods of 
the London offices lead the world, and 
there is no reason why they should not 
be used in Canada. The situation is up 
to London: Is London up to the situa- 
tion? 
The London officials regard 44% as 
a fair expense ratio for Canada, but if 
motor car commission be 20%, and in 
Many cases 25%, to say nothing of 
over-ridings, and if accident and gsick- 
hess commission be 30% and in many 
cases 35% (and ae recent associa- 
lion suggestion was to make it 35% 
all round), to say nothing of over- 
nding, the whole of the 44% is gone in 
commissions, leaving the harassed man- 
‘ger to face the hopeless problem of 
making 35% plus” over-ridings, plus 
Overhead, plus taxes, equal 44%. 

In conclusion let me say that Canada 


that would 


Waiving Provisions 
In Policy Contract 


TIPS FROM CLAIM AUDITOR 





National Casualty Man Gives Some 
Common Sense Information to 
Insurance Agents 


Agents frequently write to the claim 
departments of the companies request- 
ing that the companies waive certain 
provisions in policies on account of the 
effect that it may have on the business. 

“Business purchased in this way re- 
acts every time against the company,” 
says Joseph L. Hepburn, claims auditor 
of the National Casualty. Continuing 
he says: 

“The policies that are issued today 
give the policy holder a dollar’s worth 
of protection for the dollar paid in, and 
when a claim is adjusted according to 
the provisions of the contract, the in- 
sured is getting exactly what he paid 
for. 

“If the policyholder understands his 
policy, there is never a complaint, and 
there is no need of waiving any of its 
provisions. The agent who asks for 
waivers must have misrepresented his 
goods, or there would be no dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the purchaser. 

“Accident and sickness insurance now- 
udays is getting to be such a necessity, 
and the policies sold cover that neces- 
sity so completely, that the agent can 
sell them without a single misrepresen- 
tation. Take the policy, clause for 
clause, and it will be found to cover 
about everything in the Accident and 
Sickness line. It is constructed in 
language so plain that anybody with 
common sense can know its meaning. 

‘The final proofs are framed in sim- 
ple language. No frivolous question is 
asked. All the company wants is the 
facts, and anybody who has an honest 
claim should be perfectly willing to give 
them. Then why should we waive the 
provisions in the policy? Let us run 
this business the same as any other. 
If each party keeps his contract obliga- 
tion there will be no need of sidestep- 
ping or going outside of the plain mean- 
ing of the policy in order to get busi- 
ness. 

“Some of our agents, personal friends 
of the writer, have yet to ask for a 
waiver of certain provisions of the con- 
tract in adjusting a claim. Their busi- 
ress is sold in such a manner that 
there is no need of asking. These men 


have very little trouble in their divi- 
sions. A suit against the company is a 
very rare event. One man who has 


been with the company longer than the 
writer has never had one in his terri- 
tory. When he settles a claim it is a 
finished product-—proofs clear, recom- 
mendation right and best of all a satis- 
fied claimant. It is really a delight to 
adjust a claim coming from him because 
everything is in such good order and 
business-like.” 


is a growing field with a wonderful 
future before it. Let each London of- 
fice do its bit (the Americans will glad- 
ly come half way) and Canadian busi- 
ness, instead of being a drag, will help 
to keep the home fires burning. 
Yours faithfully, 
“An ENGLISH EXILE.” 
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BELITTLES SUIT STORY 


G. E. Turner Says No Papers Have 
Been Filed Yet Against Casual- 
ty Clearing House 





Chicago, Sept. 4. 
Turner of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House says that no papers 
have been served on the clearing house 
in the five million dollar suit reported 
to have been instigated by the Integ 
rity Mutual and no complaint has been 
filed. The only paper filed is a notice 
that $5,000,000 will be claimed for dam- 
ages with the names of defendants. 
Otherwise, the stories about the action 
which have appeared in some _ insur- 
ance newspapers are regarded = as 
rather fantastic and the accuracy of 
some is doubted. 


Manager G. E. 
ab 


COURT OF APPEALS DECISION 

In the Court of Appeals, New York, 
Thomas Groonsted, as administrator of 
the estate of Isaac C. Isaacksen, de- 
ceased, respondent, v. Robins Dry Dock 
and Repair Company, appellant, a re- 
cent decision is digested as follows: 

“In an action for injury resulting in 
death occurring in local navigable 
waters, and wherein the Maritime Law 
with respect to torts applies, the action 
rests on the New York statute making 
negligence of the person killed a com- 
plete bar to a recovery.” 

COMPENSATION IN VIRGINIA 

At the next session of the Virginia 
General Assembly, which convenes 
early in 1924, amendments to that 
state’s workmen’s compensation laws, 
broadening its scope to give more lib- 
erality to injured workers and their de- 
pendents, will be sought. A_ special 
effort will be made to reduce the pres- 
ent ten-day waiting period and another 
proposed change will provide compen- 
sation for employes who contract oc- 
cupational diseases while employed in 
certain industries. An act in force now 
exempts employers of less than eleven 
persons. It is proposed to correct this 
act so as to bring more employers 
under the act. 


GOES. WITH CONTINENTAL 


Arthur A. Ruslander has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the under- 
writing division of the Eastern casu- 
alty department of the Continental 


Casualty. Mr. Ruslander 
his insurance career in 
Buffalo branch office of 
leaving there three 
later to join the 


commenced 
1918 in the 
the Travelers, 
and a half years 
forces of the Globe 
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- Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference 


Talk of Secession 
Heard at Meeting Of 
H. & A. Underwriters 


E. C. BUDLONG IS RE-ELECTED 


Good Attendance at Mackinac Island 

Convention; Wide Range Covered 

in Valuable Papers Read 
All was not harmony at the Heuaith 
& Accident Underwriters’ 
at Mackinac Island, Mich., last week, it 
is reported. There is talk of secession 
of au number of companies with the tor 
mation of a new conference. 
Royer of the casualty department 
the Nutional Life of the United States 
of America, is head of the secession 
movement, 

Organized in 1914 through 
gaumation of the Detroit 
the American Association of 
Underwriters and the 
Union, the Health and 
writers Conference has as 
and purpose: 

“To promcte good will and harmony 
between members; to devise measures 
for the protection of their common in- 


the amal 
Conference: 
Accident 
National Mutual 
Accident Under 
its object 


terests; and to advance the general 
interests of health and accident under- 
writing.” 

The foregoing was not an empty 
phrase, for the men behind the Confer 
ence started out at once to put into 
actual operation the setting of its 
house in order, and there has been 
continuous progress in the branch of 


business the Conference represents. 


At the present time many of the 
problems attending the conduct of 
health and accident underwriting are 
well behind the companies comprising 
the membership of the Conference, 
Krom all sides come assurances that 
business in this line is good and the 
prospects for the future bright. 

Vice-President .&. C. Budlong of the 


Bankers’ Accident was re-elected presi 
dent of the Conference, Other officers 
elected are: First Vice-President B. F. 
Haughton, Dallas; Second Vice-Presi 
dent, T. L. Thompson, National Life & 
Accident, Nashville; Secretary, F. J. 
Theringer, Milwaukee; Treasurer, C. 
H. Brackett, Indianapolis. 
Throughout the sessions at 
Island last week warning 
in connection. with 
have been mounting rapidly. It was 
the thought of the members of the 
Conference that some action looking to 


Mackinae 
was sounded 


loss ratios which 


Conference 


Manager 
of 


J. A. SULLIVAN’S TALK 

(Continued from page 6) 
The policyholder feels and knows that 
he can go to his company at any time 
with any problem relating to his Life 
tnsurance, and whether that problem 
affects him, his company, or his insur- 
ance, or another company, he is sure 
of sound advice given for his best inter- 
ests. 

“The life insurance company realizes 
that the success of the business depends 
upon the company getting closer to the 
policyholder, so that the policyholder 
will know of the company he is insured 
in and will appreciate his company and 
know they are doing the best for him. 
The policyholder is entitled to this con 
sideration. It also prevents lapse and 
consequently maintains in force the 
henefits to be derived from carrying a 
policy of life insurance, 

“Krom my observation of the health 
and accident insurance business, I have 
concluded that the policyholder is more 


upt not to know the name of his com 
pany and not to be particularly well 
Jooked after by the field man, There 


is a tendency to place the business and 
trust to providence to have it renew. 

“A closer relationship and a helpful 
service rendered by the field men and 
the company will place the relationship 
between the health and accident policy- 
holder and the company on a firmer 
basis. This service and relationship 
will go far to minimize disappointments, 


urguments and litigation. It would 
eliminate the fellow who wants to go 
on your pay-roll for life, and it would 


permit individuals to obtain real Insur- 
unce who do so without fraudulent 
intent. 

“The ideal goal has not been reached, 
but we push on not through an un- 


chartered sea, but guided by accurate 
knowledge gained from experience we 
go on until the job is complete and each 
individual is covered by the mantle 
of complete protection. The coopera- 
tion between the official family and the 
field force family of the great institu- 
tions of life, health and accident insur- 
ance wili bring about a mutual helpful- 
ness, changing want and dependency 
into comfort and self respect, as the 
thinking individual travels on the cer- 
tain, sure, safe, highway of insurance, 
the uncertain road of life.” 





AETNA STARTS CAMPAIGN 





Launches National Advertising To Ap- 
pear in Leading Publications 
During Fall Months 


The Aetna affiliated companies will 
launch a maational advertising cam- 
puign this fall. The basic idea back 
of the campaign will be “Aetna-ize”, 
conveying the message of complete pro- 
tection to the public. The first of 
these advertisements shows a _ cross 
section of American life in what might 
be “Main Street” at its busiest hour. 
As the Aetna says, “it depicts the 
every-day of everyone everywhere. It 
represents the community of insurable 
citizens and property.” 


This advertisement will appear in 
the September twenty-ninth issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. It will 


also appear in the October 20 issue of 
The Literary Digest, and the October 
issues of Scribner’s Magazine, The At- 
lantic Monthly, Century Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, and in the November 
American Magazine, 








better selection should be attempted, 
A number of interesting papers 
were read at the meeting, some. of 
which are printed on following pages 
of this issue. 
Service Contracts 
of of 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 
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PRESIDENT BUDLONG  SPEAKs 





The Conference of Today More Harmy. 
nious and Progressive; Co-opera- 
tion Marked 





Kk. C, Budlong, president of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Cop. 
ference in his presidential address last 
week before the Conference’s meeting 
at Island, Mich., stated that 
the affairs of the organization have beep 
harmonious in the past year and that 
much constructive work has been ae. 
complished. 

In speaking of present day Conditions 
he went on to say in part: “I havea 
very distinct recollection of the last 
mecting we held here, and am _ willing 
to go on record as saying that condi- 
tions are much better now than at that 
time, and that this is a much more har- 
monious and progressive organization 
now than it was in 1911. 

“In those days there were individuals 
who came here expecting to be criti- 
cised for certain piratical adventures of 
which they were secretly rather proud. 
Others came who were barely on speak- 
ing terms with each other, and some 
felt they were entitled to Distinguished 
Service Medals for not having switched 
business or hired agents they might 
have taken without being found out, and 
those who did transgress were generally 
able to produce an alibi. 

“There is as much difference in the 
spirit of the two organizations as there 
is between the two-cylinder automobile 
with the open cut-out of 1911 and the 
quiet running Twin Six of 1923. I men- 
tion this with emphasis, because there 
are always some people who think an 
organization is not running well unless 
there is friction, noise and smoke, but 
you know too well how inefliciently your 
home office organization works when 
there is friction, noise and smoke to 
agree with any such theory. 

Observance of Code of Ethics 

“T think I can say without fear of 
contradiction that in this process of ev- 
olution, the professional twister has 
been discredited and so thoroughly elim- 
inated as to make the occasional ex- 
ception prove tne rule. “Twisting’ is no 
longer one of our problems. Penalties 
are not required to secure the observ- 
ance of our Code of Ethics because the 
rank and file of our membership believe 


Mackinac 


in this Code of Ethics and are living 
up to it in letter and spirit. If I am 
mistaken in this statement, then you 











MORE THAN 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poll- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries a3 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Continental Casualty Company 
H, G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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Life, Accident And 
Health Insurance 


CLOSE RELATIONSHIP SHOWN 
f, E. Simmons, Assistant Secretary of 
Pan-American Life, Gives Some 


Selling Points 





In an address on the close relation- 
ship of life, accident and health insur- 
ance before the meeting of the Health 


are negligent in failing to report to the 
Grievance Committee the fact that your 
business has been molested, because 
that is What the Grievance Committee 
is appointed for. 


“On the other hand, we may well 
consider the Grievance Committee a 
volunteer fire department of which we 
are all members ready to run vy ith the 
hose wagon and do our duty if neces- 
sary. Am I overstating the matter 
when I say that perhaps we have learn- 
ed not to yell ‘Fire’ every time we smell 
a little smoke? 


“The Golden Rule as applied to your 
business and mine is a sullicient basis 
for conduct, and the Conference has 
been quite considerable in that the 
Golden Rule is not printed anywhere in 
the by-laws or Code of Ethics. It is 
taken for granted that you know it and 
can interpret it to suit yourself and 
‘et your conscience be your guide!’ 

“To my mind, cne of the best evi- 
dences of the progress we have made 
is the general attitude of fairness shown 
io Conference companies by many com- 
panies which are not in our organiza- 
tion, and if the Golden Rule needs any 
elaboration, | think it will work just as 
well when applied to Non-Conference 
companies as to those of our own num- 
ber who are in honor pledged to its 
terms. 

“Agents of our companies are accept- 
ing and observing the Code of Ethics 
and are aS a general rule maintaining 
lriendly relations with their competi- 
tors, but from the standpoint of the 
field man, it would seem a little incon- 
sistent not to observe the Golden Rule 
in dealing with all competitors without 
confining his courtesies to those com- 
panies which happen to be paying dues 
to this conference, because any com- 
pany can reciprocate if it will. 

Wants More Field Men to Attend 
_“L would like to see more field men 
Ih attendance at these meetings and on 
our program, and have been glad to see 
them from time to time, particularly at 
mid-winter sessions held in business 
centers, 

“The Conference year now closing 
has been harmonious and you will be 
pleased to note the steady progress 
Which is being made. It was my privi- 
lege recently to see some statistics 
based on age and occupation, and they 
certainly made interesting and convinc- 
Ing reading for me, but the girl in your 
ice who compiles these figures may 
hot be interested in the final results, 
because it is mere drudgery to her. I 
think some effort might be made to in- 
lerest the people who gather these fig- 
ures in the purpose of the work itself. 
It means expense and hard work, but 
the results will justify the expenditure 
When we are able to ascertain with some 
degree of accuracy the actual cost of 
Indemnity in each occupation and read- 
Just our rates accordingly just as we 
have been able to do in our manual re- 
Visions. 

“Every attempt we make to improve 
‘onditions in our business by securing 
statistics, educating the public and the 
Salesman is constructive progress, and 
the money is well spent even though 
such efforts are seemingly fruitless in 
the beginning. 


& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
last week Fisher E. Simmons, assistant 
secretary of the Pan-American Life, laid 
stress on the need of co-operation be- 
tween the home offices and the field 
forces and placed some excellent sales 
ideas before the delegates. 

His address in part follows: 

“Someone has said, ‘Salesmanship is 
simply the art of making the other man 
feel as you do about what you have to 
sell, and in arriving at this point the 
prospect must be led up through the 
successive stages—attention, interest, 
desire, action. 

“The man in the field, whether he is 
devoting his entire time to the sale of 
life insurance, whether he is selling 
health and accident insurance exclusive- 
ly, or whether he is happily combining 
the two in his sales program, is con- 
fronted with practically the same sell- 
ing problems. He must plan and sys- 
tematize his work before hand; he must 
start early, work late and he must mix 
those two major constituents in the 
scheme of success-industry and intelli- 
gence. 

“We in the home office must shoulder 
a big share of the responsibility. On 
us falls the burden of framing policies 
which are not only good but are salable 
at fair and competitive premium rates. 
We must in a large measure direct and 
stimulate the sales efforts of the men in 
the field, either directly, or through the 
general agency. They must have, and 
are entitled to the benefit of our coun- 
sel, advice and experience. As we sow, 
so shall they reap, and the quality and 
quantity of the business they produce is 
our compensation. 

Keeping the Agents Informed 

“This objective may be attained in a 
number of ways, and one of them is 
through a constant barrage of educa- 
tional and inspirational literature out of 
the home office. With our company 
hardly a day passes that some bulletin, 
circular, pamphlet or letter—-anything 
to keep up the personal relationship 
with our good friends, the productive 
agents— does not go into the mailbox. 
We have proved that it pays. 

“In common with most companies we 
issue monthly and weekly bulletins. 
The weekly bulletin is devoted almost 
entirely to practical selling pointers. 
An educational course in sixteen les- 
sons is conducted for new agents free 
of charge. Besides these educational 
ideas we have many others. 

Selling Depends on Mental Attitude 

“We believe that selling insurance is 
largely a matter of mental attitude and 
we strive at all times to create and 
maintain the correct mental attitude in 
the minds of the men in our agency or- 
ganization. Optimism breeds optimism. 
Pessimism breeds pessimism, and so we 
in the home office strive to be chroni- 
cally optimistic. 

“And never has there been a time 
when such a spirit of optimism should 
more justifiably prevail. The extent 
and growth and magnitude of this great 
business of insurance commensurate 
with the integrity and intelligence of 
its management—our profession right- 
fully enjoying a leading place in the 
progress of society—a profession with 
few parallels in the economic growth 
of the country. Never was the need 
of insurance more generally recognized 
than now. Never has our business 
rested on a more solid foundation of 
utility, service and good will--our 
agents a contented, prosperous body of 
citizens —our clients a satisfied body of 
policyholders. 

“Life, health and accident insurance 

a closely allied form of economic co 
operation. That is the way IJ like to 
think of it. ‘Two friendly gentlemen’ 
working shoulder to shoulder for the 
betterment and welfare of the individ 
ual, the family unit and the nation 
combatting poverty, fear, vice, ignor- 
ance, dependence—public necessities— 
public benefactors.” 


Restrictions Going 
From A. & H. Policies 


ALWAYS ANNOY POLICYHOLDERS 


Rockafellow Explains Tasks That the 
Claim Adjuster Runs Against 
In His Work 


Rockafellow of the 
Life of the United States of America 
gave an interesting address on the 
claim situation before the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters’ Conference, meet- 
ing in annual session last week at Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. Parts of his talk 
follow: 

“Claim adjusters find that practically 
all dissatisfaction and misunderstand- 
ings that arise in the health and acci- 
dent business are due, first, to the kind 
of policy that is sold; second, to the 
kind of man that is selling it; and, 
third, to the kind of people to whom it 
is sold. The policy that contained more 
exceptions and limitations than it did 
straight promises to pay is gone, thank 
God, never to return, but unfortunately 
some of the old time policy restrictions 
are still being retained. Claim adjust- 
ers have always found these restrictions 
of some value in handling unjust claims, 
but this advantage was outweighed 
many times over by the dissatisfaction 
that these created in the 
mind of the publie at large. No matter 
how thoroughly these limitations were 
explained, both when the_ policy 
sold and when the claim was settled, 
they have been a constant source of 
friction and, more than any other one 
thing, they have retarded the progress 
of the business. 

“Thirty years ago no indemnity what 
ever was paid for non-confining illness; 
then in 


E: €. National 


restrictions 


was 


course of time, one-fifth was 
paid for a limited period; then one- 
half; and finally an occasional policy 


was issued paying the same indemnity 
for non-confining as for confining ill- 
ness. Some underwriters still maintain 
that this cannot safely be done. To the 
writer’s personal knowledge, however, 
it has been done the last fifteen years 
without excessive losses and without 
any noticeable disturbance to the busi 
ness. And I personally believe that it 
will continue to be done in an increas 
ing measure as time goes on until event 
ually practically all policies will be of 
that sort. People unquestionably want 
that kind of protection and are willing 
to pay for it when the situation is prop 
erly explained to them. 
Lapses a Delicate Subject 

“There is probably no more delicate 
subject to discuss in a body of health 
and accident underwriters than the 
question of lapses. Lapses have always 
been looked upon as stumbling blocks in 
this business, and yet we should not 
forget that they are due largely to the 
fact that we are not selling to the peo 
ple the kind of policies they really need 
and are not doing it in the right way. 
This is essentially a question of service. 
When we give the right kind of service, 
lapses will largely cease to be a source 
of trouble. 

“The question of liberalizing the pol 
icy naturally leads to the question as 
to how it should be done. ‘To increase 
the premium is one way, but not the 
only one. The reduction of agency 
turnover and lapses, and the local con 
centration of business, will also ma 
terially tend to reduce the acquisition 
costs and thereby permit the liberaliza 
tion of the policy without an increase 
in premium rates. Another way in 
which a low cost policy can be sold is 


_ Health and Accident Underwriters’ Conference 


to issue it without coverage for the first 
week of disability. At the last meeting 
ot this organization there was a discus 
sion on that subject and some members 
expressed the belief that a policy with 
the first week of illness eliminated was 
preferable. 

“Claim adjusters have, I believe, 
found that as a rule this provision does 
cause some friction at times when there 
is a doubt as to whether the disability 
was due to accident or to illness; but, 
as a general proposition, it has caused 
very little dissatisfaction or misunder- 
standing. It has, unquestionably, been 
the means of keeping out a great many 
fraudulent claims for a few days of dis- 
ability. There is probably no good rea- 
son why the first week of accident dis- 
ability could not also be eliminated, but 
to my knowledge it has never been 
done to any considerable extent. We 
are more or less creatures of habit and 
we have never gotten the habit. 

“Not so long ago it was a more or 
less common practice among agents do- 
ing a monthly business to retain about 
fifty per cent of the premiums collect- 
ed from policyholders. The process was 
very simple. The insured was allowed 
to get in arrears in the payment of his 
premiums about every other month. 
Then the arrears were collected and 
the policy reinstated. The agent col- 
lected for two months, sent the com- 
pany one month’s premium and retained 
the other month’s premium which paid 
for the month that the policy was in 
arrears. This was a reprehensible prac- 
tice. It was not honest, and it was not 
giving service to either the policyholder 
or the company; nevertheless I have 
known of agents doing it and still keep 
within the rules of their companies. 
This practice, I believe, is no longer 
generally in vogue. 

“Our Company has found a most ef- 
fective means of doing away with it. 
This is to require a reinstatement fee, 
equal to one month’s premium, which 
the agent is obliged to remit on every 
policy reinstated. This removed the in- 
centive to defraud, and we also found 
that we had less lapses. It has likewise 
resulted in the company receiving all 
the premiums that are paid by the pol- 
icyholders and has also had a beneficial 
effect upon the loss ratio. 

Benefits of Good Agency Force 

“Improving the calibre of an agency 
force not only eliminates many sources 
of misunderstanding between agents 
and policyholders, about which your 
claim departments hear so much, but 
it will also do much toward reducing 
the agency turnover, which is such a 
great leak in our business. 

“In previous meetings of this body 
there have been discussions relative to 
the cancellation of risks and to the 
placing of riders on the policy. At our 
last meeting a committee was appoint- 
ed in connection with that question. 
The consideration of this subject by 
the committee emphasizes still more 
the importance of care in the selection 
of risks. It is not the policy of the 
underwriting department of our com 
pany to refuse sub-standard risks, but 
we are extremely careful not to accept 
such unless they are taken under the 
proper conditions and the interests of 
the company are fully protected. 

“Much has been said from time to 
time about state supervision and state 
insurance. From intelligent and con- 
structive supervision such as is now the 
rule there is nothing to fear. On the 
contrary, it is a wonderful benefit to the 
business. As to state insurance, the 
public has greater cause to dread this 
than the undeywriter.” State insurance 
would, of course, seriously disturb the 
business and be detrimental to its high 
est development, but if the insurance 
companies put the right sort of agents 
in the field, sell the people what they 
need, and select their busine carefully, 
I do not think we will ever hear much 
of state insurance.” 
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Love and Sentiment 
Are By-Products 


OF INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
Burdens of Life Made Easier by the 
Liberal Provisions of Insurance, 
Says J. W. Blevins 

John W. Blevins, vice-president of the 
Interstate Life & Accident Co. of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., spoke on the by-prod- 


ucts of insurance contracts at the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference last week. Far from. being 


purely a legal entity an insurance com 
pany is an active force that brings to 
gether the business, love 
and family safety, Mr. Blevins said. 

The salient points of Mr. Blevins’ talk 
follow: 

“A by-product is described by Web- 
ster as ‘a secondary or additional prod- 
uct—-something produced, as in the 
course of manufacture, in addition to 
the original or principal product.’ 

“IT therefore understand the word, 
when applied to cover or refer to the 
benefits and advantages that accrue to 
society as indirect results of the growth 
and development of the business as dis- 
tinguished from those usually thought 
of as its primary or principal functions 
and purposes. 


elements of 


“Later, in a day coach on a narrow- 
gauge railroad in which we were riding 
back to town, I asked one wha had 
stamped all over him the profession of 
lawyer as plainly as the other man had 
scientist, what an insurance company 
is, and after he had assumed a proper 
judicial pose and made sure he had 
himself sufficiently well in hand to as 
sure ability to talk all day without com- 
mitting himself to a definite statement 
of facts, he told me that it is a cor- 
poration, a body or group of persons 
legally associated for the transaction of 
business under the grant or power of a 
charter from the state, with authority 
to conduct a life and health and acci- 
dent insurance business; that it is a 
mere fiction or figment of law, a legal 
entity as distinguished from an individ- 
ual. And notwithstanding the fact that 
I had invited the opinion, and knowing 
the man had great respect for him as 
one learned in the lore of Blackstone 
and Kent, [ had to smile again. 

“For as I closed my eyes, as I some- 
times must to enable me to visualize 
things not immediately present, I saw 
you and you and you and every other 
man and woman connected with the 
business, and knew, regardless of what 
the law declared it, that an insurance 
company, or that the business as a 
whole, is a creature of flesh and blood 
that it has a heart—-a soul; that there 
is tied up in it our honor, our integrity, 
our ambitions, our aspirations and our 
love; that it represents our ability, our 
industry, our thrift; that it is, in fact, 
the big heart, the big soul, the big 
plus of our lives, and that it is thor- 
oughly human-—-weak as we are weak, 
strong as we are strong, bad as we are 
bad, and good as we are good. 

Insurance Aids Progress 


“An insurance company may be only 


a legal entity—-a creature of ink and 
pulp—to which the laws of the land 
give sanction and identity, but in such 
event its by-products are occasion for 
mass self-expression and development 
“and opportunity for the individual to 
express his ideals and to use the ability 
God has given him to make his life a 
blessing to others and a handiwork of 
which he can be proud and which, when 
his day here is finished, he can lay at 
the feet of Him who holds in His 
hands the scales of Justice and Love 
and Mercy and say, ‘Father, here it is. 
I have served to the best of my ability.’ 


“Later, in the office of an insurance 
man in the city, I asked, ‘What is an 
insurance policy?’ and, after we had 
consulted a card index, looked at a 
Handy Guide and thumbed the pages of 
a rate book, he told me that ‘it is a 
contract whereby one party (the Com- 
pany), in consideration of a stipulated 
deposit or premium, undertakes to pay 
a given sum or sums upon the occur- 
rence of the certain contingency or con- 
tingencies specified in the agreement, 
as upon injury to one’s person or upon 
one’s death.’ 


“I smiled for the third time, because 
I saw the same contract- 

“As an expression of thrift, co-opera- 
tion and economy, enabling the many to 
pool their funds that in mass they may 
do for each what no individual could do 
or could afford to risk being able to 
do for himself; 

“As the sentiment—the love that one 
man bears for another—that makes it 
the delight of the strong to protect the 
weak, the fortunate to aid the unfortu- 
nate, the community to bear the bur- 
dens that the individual is unable to 
carry, and that is yet so nearly a purely 
business, a purely selfish arrangement 
as to enable the man who is fortunate 
to lay by him in store against the day 
of his own want, or the winter of his 
family’s distress; 

“Ag something which collects the 
funds that contribute to business the 
power which erects factories, turns spin- 
dles, opens mines and kindles furnace 
fires, and does the many other things 
for which the captains of industry and 
business development commend and 
the captains of idealism and idleness 
condemn us; that cancels mortgages, 
pays taxes, educates children, keeps 
women from the washtub, men out of 
the poorhouse and their bones out of 
the potter’s field. 


“An insurance policy may be just a 
contract for indemnity against loss, but 
its by-products are a combination of 
love and sentiment and business that 
changes and transforms the admonition 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens’ from a 
duty to a pleasure, from an obligation 
that society places on us as a cross to 
a privilege out of which love weaves 
a crown. 

‘It may be that the business as a 
whole is but the development of the 
projects of self-interest, but even so, 
the by-products are the magic wand 
that enables the average man whom 
the Almighty has blessed with the re- 
sponsibility of dependents to present 


- his loved ones, in the day of distress 


or the hour of death, with the keys to 
a jeweled casket made out of the fruits 
of his industry, prudence, self-denial 
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Selling Home Office 
And Keeping it Sold 


LETTER WRITING 





IMPORTANT 

Value of Good Correspondence 

Advice to Accident and Health 
Men Given 


ID. H. Nelson, assistant manager of 
the accident and health department of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, 
of Boston, in an address before the 
meeting of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference, at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., spoke on the problem of 
“Selling the Home Office to Fieldmen 
and Policyholders and Keeping It Sold.” 
He pointed out that 90% of the acci- 
dent and health business is carried on 
by correspondence and that it is very 
important that the companies become 
proficient in the writing of business 
letters. After speaking of some of the 
problems of the claim, underwriting, ac- 
counting and agency departments in 
regard to their correspondence, he told 
more fully of the value of good letter 
writing and some suggestions in writing 
them. 

Value of Good Letter Writing 
These are related in part as follows: 
“We are all willing to agree we would 

starve to death if we had to sell policies 
by mail. We have agencies to sell. We 
have opportunities to make more money 
to sell. We have service to sell. We 
have enthusiasm, energy, determination 
and ambition to sell. But we cannot 
sell them by means of ink on paper un- 
less the words glow with enthusiasm. 

“Every man would like to write good 
letters. Every man would like to ex- 
press himself in letters just as he does 
in conversation. One thing that is re- 
sponsible for the writing of pale, drab 
letters is lack of knowledge on the part 
of the correspondent of how his letters 
affect the business of the company as a 
whole. If he is an earnest, sincere, 
conscientious worker, he is likely to be- 
come so much interested in the work 
pertaining to his particular department 
that he thinks rarely, if ever, what 
effect that work has on the business. 

“The company is in the business to 
make money. The aim of the organiza- 


and 





and love, and in which they may find 
treasurers equal to the value of his ex- 
pected after life time earning capacity. 
They are the seven league boots of in- 
dustry and thrift that enables the young 
man to carry a burden up the hill of 
life to age sixty-five, that he may then 
present to an old man, who will answer 
to his name, a modern Alladin’s lamp 
that will enable him to ride down the 
hill of old age and into the valley of 
death as one who, when grown tired of 
life amid the green pastures of plenty, 
lies down to rest by the still waters of 
peace.” 





tion should be to make the _ busines 
grow profitably. That should be kept j; 
mind at all times by every correspond. 
ent. The test, ‘How will this action 
affect the profitable growth of our bugj. 
ness?’ should be applied to every deg. 
sion reached, every letter written. |; 
cannot be done except through educa, 
tion of correspondents. 

“Make them think about the acciden 
and health business of the company. 
not just agency, underwriting, account 
ing or payment of claims. Give the 
correspondent, through careful instry. 
tion, a broad vision of the business a 
a whole. Make him see what the con. 
pany is trying to do. Ground him thor 
oughly in its business policies. |) 
short, make an accident and health may 
out of him, instead of an agency, claim 
underwriting or accounting man. 

Should Supervise Correspondence 

“How long has it been since any o 
you men have read the outgoing mai 
from any one or all of your depart 
ments; that is, all the outgoing mail 
in any one day? Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to read it—frequently? Wouldn't 
it enable you to see whether the cor 
respondents were correctly expressing 
the business policy of the company? 

“It seems probable that more frequent 
and careful supervision over corre 
spondence which leaves your office will 
result in a quick cnange for the better 
in that correspondence, with a far 
reaching effect on the business as 4 
whole. 

“The authority to criticize an agent of 
the company should be delegated to 





few, if any others, in your home office 
organization. We must not forget that| 
we are dependent on our field force} 
for our existence. The fieldmen may} 
take very kindly from the company ex-| 
ecutive criticism which would have a: 
mighty bad effect if it came from a de 
partment head. f 
“Avoid exaggeration and superlatives. 
Be as moderate in your claims as you 
want others to be in theirs. When you 
do make a claim, offer proof. Our let: 
ters are our personal representatives 
They are often entrusted with the work 
of carrying out delicate, even hazard: 
ous, undertakings. It is ‘up to us’ to 
put into them as much as we can of 
ourselves. We must make them human, 
friendly, cordial and sincere. Get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. Never forget 
for an instant that he is not very much 
interested in you. He is only interested 
in what your proposition will do for him 
“We are judged by the letters we 
write. What is even more important, 
the volume of business we do, the ab- 
sence of friction with fieldmen and pol 
icyholders, depends to a large extent 
on both what we say and how we say it 
If our ideas are right but our choice o! 
words to convey those ideas is unfor- 
tunate, we are not ‘hitting on all six. 
“Make your letters to the field and 
the policyholders so courteous, sincere, 
kindly, informative and readable that 
every policyholder and fieldman_ vill 
swear by, instead of at, your company.’ 
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- Health and Accident U 





Status of Accident 
Contracts in Court 


CONSTRUCTIONS ARE _ BROAD 


Tendency Is Toward Basing Decisions 
on Spirit Rather Than on Text 
of Contracts 


How the courts of today are render- 
ing decisions on accident and health 
cases on the basis of contract plus 
status of each particular claim was de- 
scribed by R. E. Weaverling, secretary 
of the Lincoln Life, last week before 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
‘onference at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Mr. Weaverling then went on to sug- 
gest some lines of thought for the un- 
derwriters in the business. 

He said in part: 

“It has been said that one of the two 
greatest blessings that has been given 
to mankind by the law, is the right of 
contract. Certainly it is the primary 
element that makes it possible for any 
of the companies represented in this 
Conference to operate. This is my jus- 
tification for choosing a subject that 
deals with the law of contracts. It may 
be somewhat indefinite as to why the 
words “Plus Status” are added to my 
subject, so I am taking the liberty of 
showing at this time the origin of 
status, what effect it has had upon our 
present day law of contract with the 
thought that possibly it may help clear 
up in the minds of some a question that 
has intruded itself in connection with 
the attitude of our legislatures and 
courts in deciding insurance matters. 
I will touch upon this question a little 
later. 


“I know of no single line of activity 
that is more affected by this industrial- 
jzation of America than the insurance 
field. Time will not permit an exten- 
sive review of that situation, but it is 
safe to say that the present day labor 
situation is developing laws and court 
decisions that are to be applied to the 
general class of workers rather than to 
the individual. As a result the courts 
have, in many instances, relied less 
upon the actual contract between the 
parties than upon what they deem de- 
termines the best interests of society 
generally. For instance, an English 
writer states ‘The rights of workingmen 
in regard to compensation for accidents 
has become a matter not of contract 
but of status.’ 

Roscoe Pound’s Theory 

“Even more interesting is the prop- 
osition advanced by Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of Harvard Law School and cred- 
ited as one of the great legal minds of 
our age. He says in his recent work, 
‘The Spirit of the Common Law,’ pub- 
lished in 1921: ‘We have taken the law 
of insurance practically out of the cate- 
gory of contract, and we have estab- 
lished that the duties of public service 
companies are not contractual, as the 
Nineteenth Century sought to make 
them, but are instead relational; that 
they do not flow from agreements 
which the public servant may make as 
he chooses; they flow from the calling 
in which he has engaged in, and his 
consequent relation to the public.’ 

“To those who have not hitherto con- 
sidered the relationship established be- 
tween the insuring company and the 
public, in the light of Dean Pound’s 
Statement, I am sure it will throw con- 
Siderable light on the question as to 
how and why the legislatures and the 
courts choose to construe policy provi 
sions of the various contracts. We all 
know how strong the tendency has been 
in the past to find against the com 
Pany, even when the facts in the case 
at issue seemed to be fairly conclu- 


sive as to the correctness of the posi- 
tion of the company under the terms 
of the contract. As I have pointed out, 
historical background has caused our 
courts to consider the status of the en- 
tire question rather than decide upon 
the merits of the particular case at 
issue. And in the future, with the fur- 
ther industrialism of America, when the 
division of labor will be even more 
pronounced, the urgent need for social- 
ization of the law will cause our courts 
to attempt to follow broad general prin- 
ciples rather than the Germanic or 
strict law. 

“I am indebted to Mr. Sam Carroll, 
connected for many years with the 
Kansas Insurance Department, for call- 
ing my attention to a recently decided 
case in the highest court of that State 
that seems to me to place a greater 
burden upon the company than any 
other case heretofore adjudicated by 
any court of last resort. This case is 
found in the Pacific Reporter, Vol. 214, 
issued June 18th, listed as Common- 
wealth Casualty Co. v. Nichols. Suit 
was for recovery for accidental injury 
under the monthly indemnity coverage. 
The company alleged and it was admit- 
ted by the plaintiff that the contract 
issued was a limited policy, specifically 
indemnifying against certain specified 
accidents only, and the plaintiff’s injury 
was caused by an accident not covered 
by the policy. The plaintiff asserted 
that the agent of the company told him 
that the policy indemnified against any 
kind of sickness or injury, the weekly 
indemnity being $25 and the annual 
cost $10 per year. He received the 
policy, but claimed he deposited it with 
his other papers without reading it. 
Here the court held that the company 
yas bound by the agreement made by 
the agent to the insured; that the 
agent’s knowledge of the agreement ac- 
tually made it, in legal effect, the knowl- 
edge of the company, even though the 
application contained a statement that 
statements not in writing shall not bind 
the company and a further provision 
that the contract formed by the appli- 
cation taken together can be varied 
only by the president or the secretary 
of the company in writing. The court 
further held that the insured was not 
negligent in failing to examine the con- 
tract when delivered for errors and 
omissions. 

Uncertainty on Court’s Action 

“The citing of these cases also brings 
us back to the question that I men- 
tioned in the opening paragraph, and 
that is the feeling of uncertainty as to 
how courts will construe our policy pro- 
visions when an action is brought 
against the company. Is it not true 
that there is a decided feeling in insur- 
ance quarters that the courts are so 
anxious to hold the company liable, that 
they will calmly ignore the plain pro- 
visions of the policy in order to find 
against the company? I confess to hav- 
ing had this feeling in the reading of 
some insurance decisions. I venture 
the suggestion, however, that if we ac- 
cept the conclusions of Dean Pound as 
correct, we can absolve our courts from 
the thought of prejudice and credit 
them with the purpose of trying to fash 
ion broad and straight channels in 
which to carry the ever increasing 
stream of insurance. 

“If there be any merit in this thought, 
we can with advantage to ourselves 
shape our policy contracts, educate our 
salesmen and develop our business so 
that the results will not run counter to 
the plain determination of our legisla- 
tures and courts. My sincere belief is 
that by studying the proper methods of 
conforming to the friendly courses 
mapped out we can make greater head 
way than by attempting to force our 
advance along an alien way. We should 
not seek the opportunity from the state 
to place our commodity before the in 
suring public and then fail to do our 


nderwriters’ Conference 


Essentials In 
A, & H. Business 


ACQUISITION COST VALUABLE 
Elimination of Moral Hazard in Health 
Underwriting Would Cut Pre- 
miums in Half 


In a talk on subjects of practical value 
to company officials delivered before 
the Accident & Health Underwriters’ 
Conference at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
George F. Manzelmann, cashier in the 
accounting department of the North 
American Accident, of Chicago, pointed 
out the essentials in the business of 
accident and health underwriting which 
seemed to him to be, the measurement 
of loss cost of each promised indemnity, 
the class for which the policy is de- 
signed, the predominating nationality 
in that class, the section of the country 
most likely to buy the policy, which all 
play a part in arriving at the probable 
net loss cost of any policy, and the ac- 
quisition cost. 

He went on to say: 

“Agency contracts binding the com 
pany for a period of years, giving a 
uniform commission irrespective of a 
constant ilberalization of policy, either 
makes underwriting on the best class 
of policy unprofitable or tends to bring 
the business into disrepute through 
claim rejections. 

“Of equal or even greater importance 


part in removing the various obstacles 
that keep us from realizing the full 
fruits of our labor. 

“I do not care to take the responsi- 
bility of suggesting just where we could 
improve in these matters, but at the 
same time it seems proper to comment 
on some of the things that have been 
done by members of our own confer- 
ence to give the proper assistance. 1 
would classify these under three gener- 
al heads: First, through a conference 
such as this there is developing a spirit 
of unity and co-operation between its 
various members that manifests itself 
in the willingness of those responsible 
for the policy of each company to con- 
duct business along ethical lines. Sec 
ond, a serious effort to train properly 
our field representatives upon whose 
words the prospective buyer of our in 
surance largely relies in parting with 
his money. Several members of this 
Conference have developed this train- 
ing school idea with great success and 
the eyes of insurance people everywhere 
are watching the results attained. Per- 
sonally, I think it means that in the 
future, more and more, casualty insur- 
ance will find a more receptive public 
than in times past when all too many 
agents were equally ignorant and dis 
honest. 

“Third, the elimination of the too 
limited policy that permits an unworthy 
agent to impose upon the credulous and 
in turn creates a spirit of greed in the 
mind of the prospect. Finally, I believe 
the time will come when companies 
banded together like we are will have 
the necessary composite experience so 
that a standardized contract, similar to 
fire insurance policies, will be offered 
to the public. I do not think this should 
be considered for some time inasmuch 
as this branch of the casualty work is 
largely experimental and the different 
companies should have an opportunity 
to test out ideas that seem to have 
merit in the melting pot of experience. 
In this way, the form of policy finally 
arrived at will be the very best that 
human experience can dictate.” 


than the fixing of commissions is the 
intelligent handling of the company’s 
internal affairs at the home and branch 
offices. 


“A company which does not know at 
all times just exactly what it is making 
or losing and why, on any given form 
of policy, is not underwriting—it is 
guessing and trusting to luck. 

“A well managed accounting depart- 
ment, a well handled supplies depart- 
ment, the employment of every mechan- 
ical savings device that will insure 
greater accuracy and dispense with hu- 
man labor, the most expensive item is 
accounting, the watching of every de- 
tail down to the mechanical sealing and 
stamping of mail at least possible out- 
lay, are necessities today, fully as es- 
sential as the fixing of loss or acquisi- 
tion cost. 


Lack Statistics on “Non-can” 


“Our company specializes in health 
and accident insurance and are prepared 
to give the public anything excepting 
“Non-can” at a price. We have no sta- 
tistics on “Non-can.” Nobody has. We 
fear the moral hazard. 

“The great hazard in health and acci- 
dent, especially health underwriting, is 
the moral hazard. Eliminate that and 
premiums could be cut in half. 

“We know what each one of 99 dif- 
ferent diseases or ailments are costing 
us, what each different kind of acci- 
dent up to 99 costs under any form of 
policy. The automobile heads our seg- 
regated accident cost, and yet com- 
panies are promising double and triple 
death benefits for auto losses. Are they 
underwriting or gambling? 

“We find it interesting to know, for 
instance, that in sixty thousand policies 
of all forms carrying health insurance 
we have from appendicitis about 500 
claims in 1922; la grippe, 800; bron- 
chitis, 475; tonsilitis, 700; rheumatism, 
550; malaria, 265; mumps, 75; flat feet, 
one, and one and one-half days’ disa- 
bility following Thanksgiving dinner by 
a banker. 


Importance of Selection 


“We find that it is necessary to make 
a choicé even as refined as ‘racial se- 
lection. We know that there 
underwriting profit to be expected 
among certain nationalities; that cer- 
tain policy forms may be sold in one 
state at a profit and furnish over a 
number of years a persistent 100 per 
cent loss in other states. 

“We know that 


18 nO 


California must be 
charged $2 for an automobile policy 
which at $1 would produce a profit in 
any other state in the Union; that city 
automobilists rather than dwellers in 
the country furnish the victims of 
country road driving. 

“The figures are valuable to this in- 
dividual company——more valuable in my 
judgment than general statistics on the 
business as a whole, the difference in 
the handling and claim paying proclivi- 
ties of companies considered. 

“Do not understand me as lacking in 
appreciation of the value of the com- 
bined experience of many companies. 
It is most valuable, but each company 
should know itself thoroughly. 

“We have watched with interest a 
record of the selling for $86 of a cov- 
erage equal to that which we sell for 
$75 a year, have seen the loss ratio on 
the $36 policy average 55% while ours 
on $75 was 60%, or $9 more in net loss 
cost than their entire premium, and 
marvel at the skill displayed. 

“Statistics covering not only measure 
ment of time lost but applying to oc 
cupational hazard, age, racial tendency 
and moral hazard are a desirable pos- 
sibility for which we all should be will- 
ing to make a sacrifice both In time 
and money.” 
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How to Advertise 


Accident Insurance 
DEVELOPM ENT IN. PUBLICITY 
House Organs, Circulars and Letters 

Properly Followed Up by Agents 
Are of Great Help 


By C. W. Van Beynum 

Vr. Van Beynum, who is assistant man- 
ager of the publicity department of the 
lravelers, delivered this address on ad- 
zvertising accident insurance at the annual 
meeting of the Health & Accident Under 
writers’ Conference, held last week al 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Advertising has been used to promote 
the sale of accident insurance’ ever 
since the first contract was issued in 
the United States fifty-nine years ago. 

During the early years of the business 
nearly every form of advertising which 
had been devised up to that period was 
employed. 

An Ottumwa, lowa, newspaper recently 
observed its fiftieth birthday with a 
golden anniversary edition. It discov- 
ered that there were only three busi- 
ness institutions doing business in Ot- 
tumwa today which were doing busi- 
ness there fifty years ago. All three 
advertised in the first issue of that pub- 
lication and in its recent special num 
ber. One of these advertisers was the 
newspaper itself, another a local mer 
cantile establishment, and the third 
The Travelers Insurance Company. 

Similar newspaper advertising 
used throughout the country. 

Dodgers, which were merely the less 
polished ancestors of the leaflets which 
some agents use successfully today, 
were distributed when new agencies 
were established in those early days. 

And at one period in its history The 
Travelers published a house organ that 
was sent to libraries and barber shops. 
Because it was ably edited and had 
less competition than it would have to 
day for the attention of people who had 
a few minutes to read, it was read. It 
probably brought good returns. A sim- 
ilar publication in 1928 would probably 
be a failure. 

Barber Shops Ads in Old Days 

Barber shops were apparently a fa- 
vorite advertising medium in the seven 
ties and eighties, for The ‘Travelers 
aiso put out framed chromos to be hung 
on the walls. One of these was a 
humorous picture of a fat man ripping 
wide open the overcoat of a smaller 
patron and a small headed man getting 


was 


lost under the beaver of some patron 
with a mighty dome. It bore this 
legend: “Be sure to take your own 


hat and coat and always insure in The 


Travelers,” ete. 
Not all of the early accident insur- 
ance advertising attempted to. tickle 


the funny-bone and slip in a moral while 
the reader was smiling. A great deal of 
it was designed to scare a man into 
insuring. The railroad wreck was the 
favorite illustration, just as the up- 
turned automobile has been “standard 
equipment” in a pieze of accident in- 
surance advertising more recently. 

I have touched on the history of 
accident insurance advertising only for 
one purpose— to suggest that certain 
people who assert that accident insur 
ance has not been and is not being ad 
vertised are probably looking at the 
pages of a few magazines and news- 
papers and jumping at conclusions. It 
is very true that accident insurance is 
not now being advertised in national 
magazines and is not being advertised 
in a big, general way in newspapers, 
and is not urged upon the public by 
billboards and street car cards, but cer 
tain other forms of advertising are be- 
ing used, and used successfluly today. 

The advertising which is now being 
done may be divided into two kinds: 
that which is being done to the public, 
chiefly through agents, and that which 
is being done to agents themselves. 


There seems to be considerably more 
waste and less success in that which is 
being done to the public than in that 
which is being done to agents. 

Modern Publicity Methods 

We have two ways of reaching agents. 
“1. Direct by mail. 

2. Through the business press of in- 
surance. 

The agency paper or house organ is 
the backbone of most direct-by-mail 
progress for reaching agents. It is sup- 
plemented by leaflets, form letters 
which admit on their face that they are 
form letters, form letters which pretend 
to be personal communications, and 
contest bulletins. 

Even poorly edited and poorly printed 
house organs seem to get results. They 
need not, and should not, be expensively 
printed, but time invested in their prep- 
aration, both in the way in which ma- 
terial is written and in the way it is set 
in type, is usually well invested. Print- 
ed matter can be attractive without be- 
ing ornate, it can be emphatic without 
being repellant, it can be dignified with- 
out being dead. 

Some of the poorest house organs are 
expensive print jobs. They come on de 
luxe paper and in more than one color 
of ink. But they are without typo- 
graphie intelligence. They look like 
mahogany furniture built with a buck- 
saw and a sledge hammer, or an even- 
ing gown turned out from a harness 
shop. 

The weekly house organ seems to be 
superior to the monthly, even though 
no more money be spent on four issues 
than on one. But the weekly house 
organ costs more than four times as 
much to mail, ordinarily, than does the 
monthly. There are successful monthly 


house organs, to be sure, but there 
seems to be more doubt regarding the 
value of house organs among those 


companies which issue them monthly 
than among those which get out some 
form of weekly publication, even if the 
latter be turned out on a mimeograph. 


No amount of advertising among 
agents can make a_ poorly timed or 
poorly conceived contest succeed, but 


the right kind of contest 
do much to increase 
race between agents. They serve the 
same purpose as the cheering crowd 
which induces a football team to win 
from a superior foe. The lists showing 
where agents stand during various 
stages of the race induce men to go 
faster, just as runners spurt when 
some contestant crowds them for posi- 
tion. Athletes do not make world rec- 
ords running alone. And salesmen per- 
form the normally impossible in con- 
tests. Athletes can see what their com- 
petitors are doing. Salesmen can only 
know just how much more they must 
exert themselves when they are kept 
posted by contest advertising. 
Form Letters and Leaflets 

Form letters and leaflets to agents 
are useful, chiefly for emphasizing facts 
which are supplied through a house 
organ, for speedy communication when 
the house organ is not fast enough, and 
for perpetuating exceptionally good 
things which have appeared in house 
organs. 

It will stir up no controversy to say 
that the space being purchased by ac- 
cident insurance companies in’ insur 
ance journals could be used in much 
better ways than it is at present. There 
may have been a time when the usual 
form of card which many companies 
still use was justified. There may have 
been a time when there were so few 
accident companies and so many read- 
ers of insurance papers anxious to get 
agencies of those companies that the 
mere publication of the company’s name 
and address and a few details, such as 
some figures from the last annual state- 
ment and the names of a few officers 
well known in the insurance world, 
brought results. But that time has 
probably passed. 

There is some virtue, of course, in 


bulletins can 
the success of a 


having the agency forces of the coun- 
try acquainted with a company’s name, 
but to seek only acquaintance when 
friendship, esteem, and good will might 
also be sought, seems wrong. 

Good Copy Needed for Insurance 

Journals 

Even though a company wants to get 
its accident insurance business from 
agents who specialize in the sale of 
that one form, instead of from agents 
who write several or all forms of in- 


surance, or from both these classes of 
producers, every accident company 
does want to stand well in the insur- 


ance world. And good advertising copy 
in the spaces which accident companies 
are now paying for in insurance journ- 
als might help toward such an end. 
Accident insurance should and could 
stand higher in the insurance business 
itself than it does today. Accident in- 
surance is a good thing for the policy- 
holder and his or her dependents and 
its sale is remunerative to agents, but 
there are too many insurance agents 
who either do not know it or doubt it. 


My personal belief is that if every 
advertisement of every accident com- 
pany sold during the next year that 


accident insurance is a good line of in- 
surance, that my friends of the insur- 
ance press would have less difficulty in 
selling you space in future years. 

There is no doubt that the accident 
insurance business has been ahead of 
some other forms of insurance in the 
effective use of certain kinds of ad- 
vertising, but the fire insurance com- 
panies have been setting a fine example 
for the entire insurance business in the 
use of insurance journal space. 

If we could impress upon insurance 
agents generally by repetition and em- 
phasis the fact that only one person in 
eight eligible for commercial accident 
insurance carries a policy, if we could 
familiarize them with the fundamental 
selling points by the use of pictures, 
charts and display type, if we could 
convince them that present day acci- 
dent policies are broad and liberal, if 
we could drive home the fact that mod- 
ern Claim methods made friends, agency 
officers of accident companies would 
complain less frequently than they do 
now that general insurance men are 
no good as accident producers. 

It has been suggested that the acei- 
dent companies conduct a co-operative 
advertising campaign to sell accident 
insurance to insurance men. It is doubt- 


ful if such a campaign will ever be 
conducted. Co-operative campaigns 
have been conducted by the cypress 


lumber manufacturers, by the paint and 
varnish manufacturers, and by other 
lines of business. But the cypress lum- 
ber people and others were not divided 
into four organizations. And every co- 
operative campaign similar to that 
which accident companies might con- 
duct has been followed by individual 
campaigns instead of being continued. 
Why not start with the individual cam- 
paigns? 

Much of the advertising to the public 
is being done either by or with the aid 
of agents. Here and there an agent is 
making a success of newspaper adver- 
tising. 

More agents are succeeding with 
typewritten and printed circulars. Those 
who are making direct mail advertising 
pay best in the production of new busi- 
ness send out only as many circulars 
as they can follow up the next day with 
personal calls. Some agents address a 
man several times before calling. Some 
agents have mailing lists to which they 
regularly send some form of advertise- 
ment just as they would a house organ. 

Companies Can Help Agents 

Companies can profitably help agents 
in their advertising activities because 
every company’s success is measured by 
the success of its representatives. 
Sometimes the most valuable service a 
company can render an agent is nega- 
tive. The tendency of a beginner in 
advertising, whether he be an insur- 


ance agent or a retail merchant, is to 
fall into the error that advertising is 4 
substitute for salesmanship. Ordinar. 
ily, it is not. It may be an aid, but 
it is not a substitute. An agent can 
send out bucketfuls of advertising and 
get very little business, just as a mer. 
chant can use pages of newspaper space 
and make very few sales. The mer. 
chant may even attract crowds to his 
store, but without competent clerks 
sales totals will be disappointing. The 
agent cannot hope to attract prospects 
to his oflice—people are trained to be 
sought, not to seek, when it comes to 
insurance. The agent cannot even hope 
to attract a large number of return 
post cards asking for information—peo-. 
ple send for salesmen only when they 
feel an impelling need for his wares, 
But an agent who uses advertising judi. 
ciously can hope for prospects who 
will give him fairer hearing than if they 
had never heard of him or what he has 
to sell. 

An accident company can help agents 
in their advertising by the preparation 
of both letters and leaflets. 

Much more is being done along this 
line than formerly. It is well to keep 
in mind that a letter must fit the re 
cipient’s case exactly. <A letter refer- 
ring to salary should not go to a pro- 
fessional man depending on fees for an 
income. One suggesting that income 
ceases during disability falls flat with 
the salaried man whose employer con- 
tinues salaries whether an employee 
works or lies in a hospital. Printed 
circulars can be much more general in 
their terminology than letters. 

How Letters Pay 


It is also well to keep in mind that 
letters to be used in a large city may 
fail in smaller communities. Formality 
may be an essential one place and fa- 
miliarity another. 

Colloquialisms, which must be avoid- 
ed in the literature printed for Illinois, 
Maine, Georgia and Oregon consump- 
tion, can well be introduced into letters. 
They put in local color, something as 
highly desirable in advertising as in 
news. 

Envelope 
premium 


stuffers, to be used with 
notices, have proved their 
value in reducing the lapse ratio on 
accident business. Agents who have 
used them consistently not only show 
a lower lapse ratio than agents who do 
not use them, but agents who adopt 
their use improve their lapse records. 

In the preparation of this particular 
kind of advertising care should be 
taken to so design the leaflets that the 
premium notice is not lost in the shuffle. 
The circular should not be too big or 
too elegant. 

Whether or not companies will some 
time be able to make advertising in 
magazines and newspapers helpful to 
agents, and thereby profitable to them- 
selves, remains for the future to an- 
swer. The few sporadic efforts in this 
direction in the past have not been 
especially encouraging. It may be that 
these campaigns were conducted by 
men who know insurance but not ad- 
vertising, or by men who knew mer- 
chandise advertising but not service ad- 
vertising. 

A few years ago the advertising 
journals were full of discussion about 
ways of sampling merchandise that were 
less expensive than the old plan of 
getting out small packages and distrib- 
uting them free. 
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A Good Idea from California 


Standardization of Insurance Forms to Increase Convenience 
and Reduce the Cost of Doing Business 


One of our correspondents believes that the following article from the Insurance Brokers Bulletin 


would be of interest to readers of the FORUM. 


We agree with him and believe that this valuable 


suggestion is worthy of being widely applied 


HE Standardization Committee, created by the Board of 

Governors of the Exchange, to facilitate the clerical pro- 
cesses of insurance, have held two meetings to formulate plans 
to bring about the standardization of insurance forms. 


“*“The theory upon which the committee is working,’ said 
F. M. Hohwiesner, Vice-President of the Exchange, ‘is this: 
The companies now have standard rates, promulgated by one 
Board which requires certain data from each company. It 
follows that the c erical detail used in making up this data can 
likewise be standardized.’ 


“The Committee, composed of F. M. Hohwiesner, R. D. 
Foster and W. Shepard French, held its first meeting on July 
20th, at which meeting W. T. Rambo, President of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents, was present and ex- 
pressed his approval of the plan. 

‘Present Filing Difficulties 

““At present, it is a common practice,’ continued Mr. 
Hohwiesner, ‘for brokers to throw away daily reports, bills 
and expiration notices which on account of their odd sizes and 
‘varied forms are wholly unsuitable for filing. The use of a 
uniform size and arrangement of policies, daily reports, cover- 
ing notes, expiration notices and renewal certificates, would 
not only be a big help to the broker and agent in filing these 
forms themselves, but would greatly assist the assured in keep- 
ing proper records of his insurance. There is no reason why 
every insurance policy should not be of a size to conform with 
the business man’s file.’ 


“Would Eliminate Waste Effort 


“Under the heading ‘Efficiency and Economy,’ Mr. Hohwies- 
ner showed in an article appearing in last month’s BULLE- 
TIN the tremendous amount of duplication of effort that is at 
present practiced by brokers and agents who attempt to keep 
efficient record of a business of any volume. 


“Standardization of insurance forms, the committee believes, 
would do much to eliminate this waste of efficiency and if 
adopted nationally would undoubtedly result in a substantial 
reduction in the cost of doing business. 


“A Benefit to All 


‘“‘An outline of the plans of the committee are to be sent to 
the members of the Conference Committee of California In- 
surance Interests, and the matter will no doubt be taken up 
with the Conference Committee at their meeting in August. 


“It is hoped that the companies will lend their support to 
this constructive piece of work, the results of which will be of 
benefit to the company, the agent, the broker and the assured. 


‘“‘A number ofthe company executives have already expressed 
favorable criticism of the plan as outlined by Mr. Hohwiesner 
for the renewal of policies by certificate. A radical departure, 
it is true, from present day methods of writing fire insurance, 
but one which, on the face of it, would save so much time and 
money that it would be well worth while for all those interested 
to lend their efforts to the accomplishment of the practical 
application of this problem.” 








Under the heading “THE GLENS FALLS Address: 
FORUM” we run occasional discussions from 
those who have worthwhile ideas to express on 

insurance subjects. This pageisopentoall. It fon’ 

has a great number of readers because it reaches 

the combined circulation of many insurance 

papers, and the freest comment is invited. This 
comment may be constructive or it may be INSURANCE COMPANY 
destructive, but, in any case, it must be sincere. i GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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